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Sergeant Charles Turner, of Boston, Massachusetts— Medal of Honor, Korea. 
On September 1, 1950, near Yongsan, Korea, Sergeant Turner took over an ex- 
posed turret machine gun on a tank. Despite fifty direct hits on the tank, he stayed 
by his gun and destroyed seven enemy machine gun nests before he was killed. 


You and your family are more secure today because of what Charles Turner 
did for you. 


Sergeant Turner died to keep America free. Won’t you see that America stays 


the land of peace and promise for which he gave his life? Defending the things | 
he fought for is your job, too. | 


One important defense job you can do right now is to buy United States 
Defense* Bonds and buy them regularly. For it’s your Defense Bonds that help 
keep America strong within. And out of America’s inner strength can come power 
that guarantees security—for your country, for your family, for you. 


Remember that when you’re buying home usually is money spent. So sign 


bonds for national defense, you’re 
also building a personal reserve of 
cash savings. Remember, too, that if 
you don’t save regularly, you generally 
don’t save at all. Money you take 


up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work, or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan where you bank. For 
your country’s security, and your 
own, buy U.S. Defense Bonds now! 


The U.S. Government dues not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as 


a public service. 


*U.S. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds = Buy them regularly! 
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The Christmas Spirit Expressed With | ™ 
Clay, String, Paint and Paper 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago — 


The THIRD graders in Illus- 
tration 1 model Christmas trees 
out of clay — (the kind that hard- 
ens). Children like to have enough 
clay so that they can use both 
hands to make something Jarge. 
There is originality even in the 
shape of the Christmas tree. One is 
making a short fat tree; another is 
modelling a tall thin pointed tree. 

In Illustration 2 we see fourth 
graders having fun modelling trees. 
Children get ideas from each other. 
One decided to make a base for his 
tree. Another liked the idea of 
base and added a small gold star. 
(See boy in foreground). The boy in 
the background decided to make a 
large blue star. His star was so large 
and thick that it broke three times. 
The teacher suggested that perhaps 
he should make the star of paper 
since he wanted it large. He said, 
“No. I want it all of clay.” 

Illustration 3 shows him decorat- 
ing the tree with paint and brilliant 
paper. It was charming in color. 
The star was brilliant blue. He chose 
violet and blue paper with some 


green, white, magenta and red. It 
was very gay and attractive. The 
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large blue star was the keynote of his 
color scheme and design. 

In Illustration 4 we see a painting 
size 2214x28¥% inches called “Christ- 
mas Shopping.” The keynote of this 
color scheme was pink, magenta 
and red. There were many other 
colors too. Children, of course, do 
not talk about color schemes, but 
often the colors are very well ar- 
ranged to give strong stimulating 
patterns. 

We have talked often about 
having darks in our pictures. Nancy 
used her darks to help her composi- 
tion. Some of the snowflakes are 
pink. 

In Illustration 5 we see sixth 
grade girls making Christmas tree 
ornaments out of shiny cord and 
scraps of bright shiny paper. They 
used left-over cardboard rolls sliced 
in ringlets. They invented many 
shapes. None took many minutes 
to make. They used very little paste. 
Some pieces of tin foil and similar 
shiny scraps that bend and stay in 
place were wound around less pliable 
pieces of paper. No adult inventor 
could have figured out more 
fantastic shapes. On the tree they 
were sparkly and charming. 

Christmas means fun. Children 
have real fun when they invent 
things. It’s no fun to just copy 
something. They learn from each 
other. It costs no more to have a 
variety of materials. Some schools 
use very restricted amounts of clay. 
This handicaps children in working 
out their ideas. The cost of large 
amounts of clay used for the tree 
was balanced by using the small 
scraps of left-over paper and string. 


Autumn Colors 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Autumn colors Golden pumpkins, 
For Thanksgiving Nuts of brown, 
Help to add Leaf-smoke spiraled 
The spice of living. Over town; 
Oak leaves floating Purple grapes 
Overhead Along a wall 
Add a dash Are the spiciest 


Of autumn red. Of all! 


— 


Tue CHILDREN were proud 
of their Christmas tree. It was the 
most beautiful one that they had 
ever had, they said, for they had 
made all of the decorations them- 
selves, even the little village on the 
floor about the tree’s trunk. 

The houses were made from 
squares of paper about sixteen 
inches each way. The paper was 
folded twice each way, marking off 
sixteen squares. By cutting in on the 
fold on the two opposite sides the 
ends could be closed and the house 
was in good shape. 

Colored construction paper was 
used for the houses. Doors and 
windows were drawn and colored 
with crayons before the ends were 
stapled or pasted shut. Extra squares 
of white paper two inches each way 
were pasted on the roof to achieve 
the look of snow. Some of the chil- 
dren cut the white paper slightly 
larget so the roof projected over the 
edges of the house. Then one of the 
girls thought of cutting the paper 
two and a half inches by two inches 
so the extra half inch at each lower 
edge of the roof could be cut like 
icicles hafiging on the house. 

The houses, however, were only 
one of the many kinds of decorations 
that the children prepared for their 
tree. Small stars, bells, trees, and 
other interesting shapes were cut 
from bright colored paper after it 
was folded. Each shape was then in 
duplicate. By cutting down half 
way in one of the pieces and half 
way up in its counterpart the two 
pieces could be slipped together to 
make a three-dimensional ornament. 
These ornaments were hung by 
threads to the outermost branches of 
the tree. They twirled and whirled 
satisfactorily every time a_ pupil 
passed by them stirring up a bit of a 
breeze. 

Another ornament was made by 
drawing a spiral. Each pupil started 
in the center with a crayon and went 
around making the circle larger and 
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Christmas Ornaments and Decorations 
ANNA DUNSER, Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond 


Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


larger by keeping the marks about 
a half inch apart. When the spiral 
was about four inches across it was 
closed by running the line into the 
last edge. Then the children were 
ready to decorate the spirals. A 
motif was chosen that suggested 
Christmas. This motif, or two al- 
ternate motifs, were repeated all 
the way to the end of the spiral. 
The whole circle was then cut out 
and the back colored in one solid 
contrasting color. 

Now the most particular part of 
the work was cutting along the 
crayon line within the circle. To do 
this the point of the scissors was 
inserted near the place where the 
circle was closed. Then the circle 
was cut along the crayon line to the 


center of the spiral. A thread was 
fastened to the center and the flat 
circle became a cone shape. It was 
hung on the tree in that position. 
This decoration also whirled show- 


ing the decorated and the solid 
sides at intervals. 
The children invented various 


ways of decorating the school room 
too. Earlier in the year they had 
done much fingerpainting and their 
papers had been stacked away for 
future use. Now the green finger- 
paintings were sorted out and these 
used to make small Christmas trees. 
A piece of the paper was folded and 
the half of a tree cut on the fold. 
When opened up the paper presented 
a symmetrical tree about eight 
inches high and the finger marks 
which zig-zagged across seemed just 
right as festooned decorations for 
the little trees. A row of these trees 
was put up adove the blackboard. 
The similarity made a good border, 
and the variations added interest. 
And the children made the wrap- 
ping paper for their gifts. A piece of 
paper about four inches long and 
two inches wide was folded in the 
middle. Each child invented two 
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motifs on this paper. Tissue paper 
was then brought in. The motif 
could be seen and traced through 
the thin paper. The small pattern 
was slipped along as each tracing 
was made until one row of alternate 
motifs reached across the paper. 
Then the next row was started so 
the motifs would alternate vertically 
as well as horizontally. The chil- 
dren were encouraged to keep their 
designs simple, as it was a laborious 
task to make a large sheet of decora- 
tions. The motifs could be in simple 
crayon outline, or the motif could 
be quite small in the center of the 
space. It was found that some of the 
designs could be improved by going 
back over the sheet of paper with an 
extra mark or two in each space, or 
by making markings that would 
connect one small motif to the next. 

When the packages were wrapped, 
the tree loaded with ornaments, and 
the room appropriately decorated, 


Christmas was very hear, just one 
day away, in fact. The children were 
Loo excited to get down to humdrum 
tasks, so the teacher tried to think 
of something for their art lesson 
that would stimulate their imagina- 
tion and still be in the spirit of 
Christmas. 

She said to the children, “‘No 
doubt you can still think of people 


Giving Pup a Bath 


Each time our puppy needs a bath, 
Why, that’s a job for me. 

I stand him in a tub of suds 

And scrub most vigorously. 


that you would like to give presents 
to. Perhaps there hasn’t been enough 
time, or enough money to buy all of 
the gifts you wanted to buy. So 
today let us make pictures of the 


' things we would like to give to some 


person in the class.” 

Pieces of drawing paper eight 
inches by five inches were given oul. 

“Fold one end of the paper over 
two inches,” said the teacher. ‘Now 
the other end the same amount. 
The two edges meet forming a dou- 
ble door. Open the doors and draw 
there the picture of the gift. Sign 
your name along with any message 
you would like to write. Then close 
the door, seal it shut here is 
some gummed paper for your seals. 
Then decorate the outside of the 
folder and address it.”’ 


The children were pleased to try - 


this piece of work. They cast their 
eyes about, decided what and for 
whom they would work, then all 
were very busy for a while. When 
the folder was closed and decorated 
the teacher was surprised at the in- 
genuity of the designs and found 
that many children had cut the 


small gummed seals in interesting 
shapes. 

Later in the day the folders were 
distributed to those addressed. Of 
course some children received more 
“gifts’’ than others, and little Ray, 


the class reject, got 
though he had waited so eagerly to 
see who would give him a gift. 


none at all, 


“‘Never mind, Ray,” said the 
teacher, “I didn’t get any either, 
but you make one for me and [ll 
make one for you.” 

The other children, one by one, 
stole to the stack of extra papers 
and started to work again. Ray and 
deluged 


the teacher 
“gifts.” 


were with 
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I rub and scrub him with a brush, 
His head down to his toes, 

And when he’s clean and dry. again 
He shakes, and . . . off he goes! 
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Live Exhibits 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


We TRIED a new type of ex- 
hibit of our art work and it proved 
to be wonderful. Instead of exhib- 
iting the children’s finished prod- 
ucts (which never are typical) we 
exhibited the children doing the 
work, 

To be more specific, we took over 
five store windows. On the evening 
(Friday) when the stores stay open, 
we put children and art supplies in 
the windows and let the children 
demonstrate finger painting, draw- 
ing, painting, clay work, papier 
mache’, tempola craft, etc. It was an 
immediate hit. People swarmed 
around the windows. They were 
fascinated! 

We scheduled forty-five minute 
demonstrations in each window all 
the late afternoon and evening — 
4.30 to 8.30. Next time, I should 
like to use more windows and begin 
even at 1.00 in the afternoon, 
therefore, demonstrating more pro- 


jects and using more children. 
We chose projects which the 


children liked to do and which we 
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knew would be of interest to the 


public. 
We chose children who liked to do 
the projects — not children who 


were good. We used children of 
various schools together in one win- 
dow on one project. For example, 
when I wanted a few children from 
the certain 4th grade to do clay 
work, I chose them this way. I went 
into the room and said, ‘How many 
of you like to do clay work best of 
all.” Four or five hands went up 
quickly. I chose them. 

I like this type of exhibit espe- 
cially for these reasons: 

1. We all know the work is the 
children’s. 

2. It shows exactly what children 
can do. 

3. We are not showing off our 
best pupils only. 

4. The process is more important 
than the product. 

5. It gives so many a chance. 

6. It satisfies more than one 
need of the child. 

7. It advertises art. 

I could name other benefits, but 
these are some of the tops. 

If I had a rural school, I would 
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take one P.T.A. evening a year and 
have children work in arts and crafts 
for the parents to see. It would also 
be a fine evening project for an 
elementary grade school. Why not 
take an evening for the children 
to “perform” in art as well as in 


music or dramatics. 

So I call it the Live Exhibit and 
I think it is 100% superior to the 
old type art exhibit which you 
have all seen where teacher has 
“touched up” children’s work and 
presented it as child-artl 


December Ideas 


for Child Art 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Decemper is one of the most 
exciting months of the year any 
way you look at it. At home it’s fun, 
at school it’s a thrill, all over town 
it’s exciting — because time is 
drawing near to Christmas! Mother 
is secretive akout gifts, preparing 
fruit cakes, and doing little things 
to decorate the house. Teacher is 
helping the children make presents, 
preparing programs, and in general 
turning the school room into a 
gorgeous Christmas tree. And we 
know Santa Claus is coming to town. 

Somehow we have to hold back 
our excitement and continue our 
every day living for 24 days in De- 
cember. And with the excitement 
that is within us, we know that it’s 
hard, but the best way to pass those 
24 days is in creative activity. And 
suddenly when we think we have 
just started this creative activity — 
it’s Christmas! 

The business of decorating .1.ome 
and school is fun. At school we can 
make murals, papier mache’ Santa 
Claus and angels, window trans- 
parencies, and ornaments for our 
tree. At home we decorate the house, 
help bake fruit cakes and in general 
— prepare. 

One big preparation is our making 
of gifts to give to mother, father, the 
family, and our friends. Some of this 
is done at home, but much of it is 
done in school. I know that teachers 
have to rack their brains every year 


to think of new and different ideas. 


I once knew an art supervisor who 
said, “Nothing is new under the 


sun.’ I suppose basically she was 
right. Put I find that new types of 
art work and projects occur very 
often. They seem new to all of us. 
Of course, they are new combina- 
tions, revisions, creations. And I 
also find that almost always. one 
project leads on to another. So it 
goes. 
So often I think our lack of ideas 
is probably forgetfulness of the 
possibilities at hand. Often a list of 
materials (even scraps) helps us to 
think of projects. If we review a list 
such as this we may receive in- 
spiration: 
A. Acorns 
B. Beads 
Berry boxes 
Birch wood (dead) 
Blotters 
Bottles 
Brick 
Broken jewelry 
Burdock 
Burlap 
Buttons 

C. Cardboard boxes 
Carpet warp 
Candles 
Cellophane 
Chicken rings 
Cigar boxes 
Clay 
Cloth 
Clock springs 
Cold cream jars 
Colored sands 
Cork tops 
Corn cobs 
Corn husks 


G. 


H. 


I 


Corrugated paper 
Cotton. 

Crepe paper 

Crushed tree ornaments 


. Dixie cups and spoons 
. Egg shells 


Erasers 

Feathers 

Figures cut from prints 
Flour sacks 

Fringes 

Fur 

Gourds 

Gum drops 

Gunny sacks 

Horse hair 


J. Jar rubbers 


K. 


L. 


Jar tops 


Keys 

Lace 

Leather 

Leather purses 
Leaves 

Light bulbs 
Little clothes pins 


. Macaroni 


Mailing tubes 

Match boxes 

Milk bottle tops (hoods) 
Milk weeds 


. Newspapers 


Nuts 


O. Oatmeal boxes 


Oil cloth 

Old bottles 

Old crayons 

Old Christmas cards 
Old buckles and belts 
Old linoleum 

Old mirrors 

Old records 

Old shoes 

Old _ stockings 


. Paper clips 


Paper discs 
Paper doilies 
Paper plates 
Paper sacks 
Paper saucedishes 
Paper scraps 
Picture frames 
Pine cones 
Pipe cleaners 
Plastics 
Postage stamps 
Plywood 


. Raisins 


Raffia 
Ribbon 
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Rope 

Rubber tubes 
S. Safety pins 

Sawdust 

Screen wire 

Sea shells 

Seeds 

Spools 

Stays 

Straws 

String 

Stones for paper weights 

Stub pencils 
T. Thumbtacks 

Tin 

Tin foil 

Tooth picks 

Twigs 
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U. 

V. Veiling 

W. Wallboard 

Wallpaper 

Wool cloth scraps 
Wooden boxes 
Wrapping paper 

X. X-Ray plates 

Y. Yarn 

Z. 

This list includes really only waste 
materials, but in looking over the 
list we can see many ideas for 
creative activity. Often when glanc- 
ing at a list such as this (and also 
by experimenting with such ma- 
terials) we are able to create many 
presents and gifts of artistic quality, 


That True 


Christmas Spirit 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Curmpren are naturally 
selfish and self-centered unless prop- 
erly trained and guided by their 
parents and teachers. This trait is 
especially marked during the Christ- 
mas season. 

The child is always telling anyone 
who will listen what he wants for 
Christmas and these wants are 
usually too numerous to mention. 
Any Santa Claus will agree with 
that statement. 

If the child is brought up in an 
environment where 
taught, he gets the real meaning 
of Christmas both in his home and 
at church. Otherwise, his concep- 
tion of Christmas is likely to be 
distorted to say the least. If such a 
child were asked what Christmas 
meant to him, he would doubtless 
answer, “A Christmas tree, lots of 
new toys, and several Christmas 
parties with good things to eat.” 

What can the schools do to coun- 
teract the growing commercialism 
and material side of this holy day? 
Let us first review what usually 
goes on in the classroom during the 
hectic days before Christmas. A 
tree plus the other decorations 
change the appearance of the room 
considerably and gives the intended 


religion is 


festive air which is all to the good. 

Then comes the drawing of names 
among the pupils. Each one buys a 
present for someone else in a more 
or less mechanical way. All of the 
time, the child is wondering what 
he’ll get and if it will be as good as 
he is giving to the other fellow. 

It is true that an ambitious 
teacher will see that each of her 
pupils makes a gift for his mother 
and one for his father. These gifts 
are almost always quite impractical 
and many times never reach their 
destination safely and in good con- 
dition. The thought, however, is in 
keeping with the spirit of giving, 
which too is good. 

There is finally a Christmas play 
which, luckily, can be a valuable 
contribution to the child’s educa- 
tion. If the play is well chosen and 


Clever Pussy Willows 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Pussy willows are clever. 
They keep themselves warm. 
They keep on their fur coats 
While Wintry winds storm. 


the parts are well learned, the sig- 
nificance of Christmas can _ be 
brought to the fore and impress 
both the actors and audience most 
favorably. 

But don’t we feel or shouldn’t we 
feel that much of the school activ- 
ities are more or less superficial and 
that they could be made to carry 
out more deeply the spirit of Christ- 
mas? 

When we hear criticisms of pres- 
ent customs, we always demand an 
alternate program or an antidote, 
so to speak. This, therefore, is our 
suggestion, which has already been 
carried out successfully in many 
schools. First, we must keep in the 
children’s minds at all times that 
“it is better to give than to receive.” 
There is usually a hospital nearby 
which needs aid from children as 
well as adults. The children, for 
example, in one school, worked long 
before the Christmas season making 
scrap books for a hospital school for 
Crippled and Handicapped children. 

The class visited the hospital 
school, presented their books to the 
patients, and also gave a simple but 
worthwhile play for the entertain- 
ment of these children. 

Another school asked pupils far 
in advance of the holiday season, 
to bring old toys to the Manual 
Arts Department. Here, the toys 
were mended and various pupils 
assumed the responsibility of paint- 
ing these toys so that they looked 
like new. Supervised distribution 
of these toys gave the children 
added tasks which they thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

It was surprising how much 
happier the children were, doing for 
others, than they were when they 
were fussing about the present 
someone had put under the tree for 
them; something they didn’t want 
and couldn’t use. 

These suggestions should give 
further ideas to those who want to 
instill in the minds of young chil- 
dren that real true Christmas spirit! 


In conclusion we are reminded of 


the words in part of the Camp Fire 
Girl’s ritual which says, “Love is the 
joy of service so deep that self is 
forgotten.” Let us make this the 
Children’s Motto not only at Christ- 
mas but all through the year! 
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Christmas Trees--The Evergreens 


First, Study the Following: 
Christmas trees are evergreens. 
Evergreens have cones (cone is 

the fruit of the tree) 

They have resin (no other trees 
have resin). 

Evergreens have needles instead 
of leaves. 

They keep their 
through the winter. 

Some common evergreen trees 
and interesting facts about them 
are: 


needles all 


The Fir Tree 

A most popular Christmas tree is 
the Balsam Fir for it is the most 
fragrant of all evergreens and lasts 
the longest in a warm room. The 
wood of this tree is soft and easy for 
children to work with when they do 
wood-working at school or at home. 
The balsam from this fir is used for 
medicine. Cones of ever- 
green trees turn down when they 
are ripe. Not so the balsam; they 
remain standing straight up. 

When you observe the needles of 
the fir tree, they look as if they grow 
on the stem in two rows. But, if you 
notice more closely, you will find 
that they grow all the way around 
the stem. 


The Pine Tree 

The needles of all pines have 
three edges and are soft when you 
feel them together. The needles 
grow near the ends of the twigs. 
This gives the pine tree an open ap- 
pearanee. It sometimes grows to be 
two hundred feet high. 

Pine trees always have cones on 
them. When the cones are ripe they 
turn down. 

Pine is one of our most valuable 
woods. It is often used for floors. 


Arbor-Vitae (White Cedar) 

You can tell arbor-vitae by the 
needles, which are always in four 
rows and are flat. 

Near it you will often see small 
flocks of birds with distinct little 
crests on their heads. These birds 
are grayish brown with yellow tail 
tips; and have sealing wax-like tips 
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on their tail feathers. They are 
called Cedar Waxwings. These birds 
are very fond of the blue berries 
which grow on cedar. 


The Spruce Tree 

The needles of the spruce are 
much shorter and coarser than those 
of the pine, and are not arranged in 
clusters. You can tell a spruce by 
its needles. They are four-sided and 
are green or blue on the underside. 

The Norway Spruce is the cheap- 
est tree there is. It has a very ragged 
appearance and is from forty to 
sixty feet high. But, it is a compact 
tree; so is often used as a wind- 
break. 

The wood of the White Spruce is 
very soft and is used mostly for 
cloth and newspapers. The United 
States gets tons of paper pulp from 
Norway and Sweden where there is 
much white spruce. 

The Blue Spruce came from Col- 
orado. We grafted blue spruce on 
evergreen. It grows clear to the 
ground and has distinct Jayers. 
Blue spruce is used almost entirely 
for landscaping. 


The Hemlock Tree 

The hemlock, too, has very short 
needles, but they are flat and grace- 
ful, while those of the spruce are 
coarse. There is a sure way to tell 
the hemlock from the spruce. You 
remember that the needles of the 
spruce are four-sided and green or 
blue on the underside. Now needles 
of the hemlock are different in this 
way; they are flat and are marked by 
two white lines on the underside. 
And, most important: each needle 
of the hemlock has a tiny stem. 
Poets write about the hemlock; 
artists paint the spruce. 

The hemlock is a beautiful tree; 
the branches at the top spread out 
and the lower branches hang down. 

One use of the hemlock wood is 
for making candy buckets. 

Now, Do the Following Tests: 
Draw a Line Between Words Which 
Go Together: 


Tree Use 

hemlock most popular 
Christmas 
tree 

Balsam fir floors 

pine birds’ food 

Arbor Vitae berries children’s wood- 
work 

Balsam fir medicine 

White spruce candy buckets 

Evergreens cloth and news- 
papers 

Colorado spruce resin 

Balsam from fir a windbreak 

spruce landscaping 


Write Yes or No After Each State- 
ment: 

1. Evergreens are the only trees 
which have resin. 

2. Maples and elms are evergreen 
trees. 


3. Hemlock, fir, and pine are 
evergreen trees. 


4, Evergreen trees have cones, 


5. When pine cones are ripe they 
turn down. 


6. Christmas trees are evergreens. 

7. Their leaves are what we call 
needles. 

8. They keep their needles all 
through the winter. 


9. The balsam fir is the most 
fragrant and lasting Christmas tree. 

10. Some evergreen trees lose their 
leaves in the fall and are bare all 
winter. 
Write the Name of the Evergreen 
Which Can Be Identified by the 
Following: 

1. Its needles have three edges 
and are soft when you feel them 
together. 


2. Its needles are four-side and 
are green or blue on the underside. 


3. Each needle has a tiny stem 
and is marked by two white lines 
on the underside. .......... 

4, The needles look as if they are 
two-rowed; but, really they grow 
all the way around the stem. .... 

5. Its needles are in four rows 
blue berry-like fruit. 
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Treasures 
ELLA ELIZABETH PRESTON 


Supervisor of Art Education, Davenport, lowa 


Ricnarp was helping Miss 
Lyle fasten some packages with 
Scotch Tape. He came to the end of 
the roll. The little plaid metal gad- 
get tumbled over on its side and he 
saw the transparent wheel with 
which it was equipped. “Look!” he 
said. “Isn’t this keen? May I have 
it” 

“Yes,” said Miss Lyle. course. 
But what are you going to do with 
it? Make something?” 

Richard turned it over carefully 
in his hand. “If I had four of them, 
they could be wheels for a little 
wagon. Or, maybe I could make a 
chandelier for Mary’s doll house. 
Mary is my little sister, you know.” 

Miss Lyle came over to the table 
and looked at the plastic wheel 
thoughtfully. “There are so many 
things we throw away that we might 
use,” she mused. “They would be 
treasures for somebody.” 

“Couldn’t we find some other 
things?”’ asked Richard. ““The whole 
class, I mean. Perhaps we could all 
bring in some waste things and see 
what we could make of them.” 

“That is a very good idea, Rich- 
ard,” said Miss Lyle. ““Won’t you 
tell the class about it tomorrow in 
discussion time.” 

Richard was delighted. “I'll look 
at home,” he replied, and see what 


other stuff J can find. We could call. 


our box a treasure box, couldn’t 
we?” 

The next day Richard reported 
to the class his idea for the new 
project. “Let us all bring in little 
things we ordinarily throw away,” 
he said. “Like this little piece of 
Scotch tape roll, or this piece of 
gold cord. Miss Lyle says if we find 
enough things we may use them in 
an art project — a sort of art riddle 
where you don’t know what you 
are going to make at first, till it 
gives you an idea.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Miss Lyle, 
delighted, “it will be a riddle and 
none of us will know the answer at 
first, but the treasures will help us 


to find the answers.”’ The class was 
enthusiastic. 

“You will pick up a spool, or a 
wheel, or a scrap of silver paper and 
ask yourself, ‘Now, what could I 
make out of this?’ and then sud- 
denly you will get an idea. I'll 
make a riddle, too. It will be fun.” 

Next day they found a large box 
covered with bright red paper stand- 
ing on the wide windowsill. For 
several days the class busied them- 
selves bringing in contributions — 
the core of a spool of tape, a metal 
milk-bottle top, beads, buttons, 
bright bits of cord, paper, and cloth, 
tinfoil, empty cylindrical cartons, 
paper doilies, scraps of corrugated 
paper, pebbles, clothespins, mend- 
ing wire for screens, anything they 
could find. 

Miss Lyle suggested that they 
move their work-tables together, 
end to end, so that there would be 


Mo.!. 


No-s. 
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more space to spread out materials 
and equipment, scissors, glue and 
other needed things. Then the 
chikdren seated themselves on both 
sides of the long table and began to 
experiment with the treasures spread 
before them. Miss Lyle cautioned 
them to cut into materials care- 
fully so as to leave some pieces big 
enough for other children to use. 
She also suggested bits of damp- 
ened cloth for wiping pasty fingers. 


. But she let the ideas simmer and 


boil, only offering suggestions after 
the children came to tough prob- 
lems to solve. Yet she moved among 
them commenting on the many 
new ideas, the striking color com- 
binations, the careful workmanship 
wherever she found them. For sey- 
eral happy days they worked to- 
gether in art period. These are 
some of the things they made: 

1. A Santa sleigh made from the 
plaid metal part of the tape holder 
and equipped with bright red paper 
runners, and plastic reindeer and 
Santa (these latter were found at 
the ten cent store) all hitched to- 
gether with blue embroidery thread. 


QUT LONG PAPER STRIP-A. 
COVER ONE SIDE WITH PASTE. 
ROLL OM KNITTING NEEDLE-BECW- 
NING AT WIDE END—©. STRING-C, 


— 


Aa 
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3. Necklaces made of seeds and 
paper beads strung in a rhythmic 
pattern. Laura strung hers three 
beads of paper, a seed, three beads, 
a seed . . . etc. Albert made one 
having one large paper bead, a 
pumpkin seed, two small paper 
beads, a pumpkin seed, three large 
ones, and so on. 

4. Necklaces made of small gilt 
safety pins strung in groups with 
paper beads between the groups. 

5. Toy drums made from oatmeal 
boxes with the ends covered with 
chamois skin. They decorated the 
drums with Indian designs care- 
fully painted on the chamois. 

6. Christmas Tree ornaments 
made from the plastic wheels found 
inside the tape container. Some of 
them were decorated with gay show- 
card paint designs, and provided 
with bright cord hangers. Others 
were ornamented with bits of 
Christmas tree tinsel hanging down 
like fringe, the tip end dipped in 
scarlet paint. And Richard made the 
chandelier for sister in a similar 
way. 

7. Jewel boxes made from dis- 


carded face powder boxes neatly 
relined, the tops painted, and a 
round button sewed on top of the 
lid. 

8. Plastic cheese boxes were made 
into jewel boxes, too. These were 
lined with silk or velvet and the 
lids were given gay floral borders of 
showcard paint. 

9. Bookends made by painting 
interesting shaped rocks with black 
enamel and then decorating with 
spots or designs of colored enamel. 

10. Small bead looms made from 
wooden cheese boxes with small 
tacks to space the warp and hold it. 
These boxes were painted, or orna- 
mented with wax crayon before the 
tacks were placed. 

11. Pin trays made from paper 
picnic sauce dishes with a “sur- 
prise” design in colored crayon in 
the center of the bottom. Some of 
the children added color to the 
entire tray by washing thin show- 
card paint over the dish. design 
and all, in the paper batik method. 

12. Noise-makers, made from two 
such paper picnic sauce dishes, dec- 
orated on the outside, filled with 
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corn or pebbles and sewed together 
around a smooth stick. Miss Lyle 
provided these sticks, which were 
wide and thick. 

13. Pencil holders for father’s 
desk, made by glueing a basting 
thread spool down to a thin piece 
of board, painting the whole thing 
and sticking a pencil upright in the 
hole of the spool. One of the chil- 
dren glued a stamp box to the base 
of the pencil holder. 

14, Pincushion covers, pothold- 
ers, and penwipers made from some 
of the pieces of cloth found in the 
treasure box. 

At length all had finished their 
riddles. And all had looked admir- 
ingly at each other’s results. 

“Aren’t we glad that Richard 
had this fine idea?’ asked Miss 
Lyle. 

“Yes,” chorused the children. 

“And we are glad that you let us 
make riddles, Miss Lyle,” said 
Richard. “We never knew before 
that you could sew, paint, paste and 
cut riddles. Now we have something 


nice to take home.” 


Origin of Our Olympic Games 


The EARLY Greeks and 
Romans held sports and games in 
honor of their gods. The most 
famous of these were the Olympic 
Games of the Greeks, held in honor 
of their god Zeus. These games 
chariot races, foot races, boxing, 
wrestling, throwing the quoit and 
javelin. The first prize was usually 
a laurel wreath. 

Our present day Olympics, which 
are held every four years in America 
and Europe, at the capital of each 
great country. in turn, have their 
origin in these early Greek games. 
The greatest event of our present 
day Olympics is the Marathon 
Race. This race has its origin in an 
historical event. 

In the year 490 B.C., the Greeks, 
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though greatly outnumbered by the 
invading Persians, won a glorious 
victory over them at the battle of 
Marathon, putting the enemy to 
flight. After the battle, the Greek 
general asked Pheidippides, a 
famous runner, and winner of many 
prizes at the games, who was now 
a soldier in the Greek army, to carry 
the news to Athens. Though battle 
weary as a result of the brave part he 
had played in winning the victory 
over the Persians, Pheidippides will- 
ingly flung down his shield, and 
began the twenty-five mile race to 
the Acropolis. where those who were 
unable to fight, were anxiously 
awaiting news of the battle. Before 
Pheidippides reached Athens, the 
miles began to tell on him, and it 


was only through sheer wilt power 
that he ever reached the capital of 
Greece. When the Athenians saw 
him coming in the distance, they 
ran out to meet him and to receive 
the news. Pheidippides fell limp and 
exhausted into the arms of the fore- 
most Athenian in the ranks of the 
on-coming anxious crowd, and 
gasped joyfully, with his last breath, 
“Rejoice, we conquer,” and then 
died in the arms of his fellow coun- 
tryman. 

Every four years, through the 
Marathon, the modern world com- 


memorates the memory of this 
famous early Greek runner and 
patriot. who died willingly and 


bravely for his country in the first 
Marathon. 
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Christmas Group Story Telling 


Second, third, and fourth grade boys and girls receive 
valuable training and give much joy to classes of 
younger children during the Christmas season by group 
story telling. Five or six or more children together 
present each story. Here are stories very suitable for 
that purpose. 

Little Jean’s Christmas 

Reader: We are going to tell you about the Christmas 
of a poor little boy named Jean. He was seven years 
old and he lived with his aunt in a tall old house. He 
could not remember that he had ever seen his father or 
mother. The old aunt who had the care of him was 
very selfish and cross. She gave him dry bread to eat, 
of which there was never enough: and not more than 
once a year did she speak kindly to him. But, the poor 
boy loved this woman because he had no one else to 
love; and there was never a day so dark that he did not 
think of the sunlight. And at last Christmas came. 
Jean ran home happily. 

Jean: Oh, Aunt Matilda, tonight there is to be singing 
in the church, and the schoolmaster is to be there with 
all his boys. Every one will have a happy time looking 
at the Christmas candles and listening to the sweet 
music. Oh, I can hardly wait for tonight to come! 

Aunt: I don’t see how you can go. There is so much 
snow on the ground and at night it is bitterly cold; you 
have no warm clothes to wear. 

Jean: Oh, Aunt Matilda, I'll be all right. I'll wear the 
coat which I wore on Sundays last summer. 

Reader: And Jean went shivering in the thin coat, 
with nothing on his feet but coarse stockings very full 
of holes and a pair of heavy wooden shoes. He kept 
blowing his fingers and thumping his toes to keep them 


warm. And when the hour came the whole company of 


boys, with the schoolmaster at the front, went into the 
church. The boys sat still for a little while. Then while 
the singing was going on and the organ was making 
loud music, they began in low voices to talk to one 
another. 

Jean: Oh, how warm and fine it is in the church! 
There must be hundreds of wax candles burning up 
there in front. Isn’t everything lovely! 

Jack: Yes, and see that great big Christmas tree! 

Joe: I can hardly wait until morning to see what 
Santa Claus brings me. 

Don: I bet my wooden shoes will be full and running 
over with presents Christmas morning. 

Jimmy: We have a little fir tree in a wooden box in 
my mother’s parlor; its branches are full of fruits and 
nuts and candy and beautiful toys! 

Mayor’s Son: And what a dinner we will have to- 
morrow! I saw a monstrous goose in the kitchen before 
I came away. It was stuffed and stuck all over with 
cloves till it was as spotted as a leopard. 

Steven: We're sure of a fine dinner for the cook pinned 
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the two strings of her cap behind her back, as she 
always does when some thing wonderfully good is 
coming. 

Reader: But, little Jean said nothing about the 
morrow. He knew that his selfish old aunt would send 
him to bed without any supper as she always did. But, 
he felt in his heart that he had been all the year as 
good and kind as he could be; so he hoped that kind 
Santa Claus would not forget him nor fail to see his 
wooden shoes which he would put in the ashes in the 
corner of the fireplace. 

At last the singing stopped, the organ was silent, 
and the Christmas music was ended. The boys arose in 
order and left the church, two by two, as they had 
entered it. The teacher walked in front. Now, as he 
passed through the door of the church, little Jean saw 
a child sitting on one of the stone steps and fast asleep 
in the snow. The child was thinly clad, and his feet, 
cold as it was, were bare. 

In the pale light of the moon the face of the child, 
with its closed eyes, was full of a sweetness which is not 
of this earth, and his long locks of yellow hair seemed 
like a golden crown upon his head. But, his poor bare 
feet, blue in the cold of that winter night, were sad to 
look upon. The other boys, so warmly dressed, passed 
before the strange child and did not so much as glance 
that way. But, little Jean, who was the last to come out 
of the church, stopped, full of pity for him. 

Jean: Ah, the poor child! How sad it is that he must 
go barefoot in such weather as this! And what is still 
worse he has not a stocking, nor even a wooden shoe, to 
lay before him while he sleeps, so that kind Santa 
Claus can put something in it to make him glad when 
he awakens. 

Reader: Little Jean did not stand long to think about 
it; but, in the goodness of his heart, he took off the 
wooden shoe from his right foot and laid it by the side 
of the sleeping child. Then, limping along through the 
snow, and shivering with cold, he went down the street 
till he came to his cheerless home. 

Aunt: You worthless fellow! Where have you been? 
What have you done with your other shoe? 

Jean: I gave it to a child who is poorer than I am. 

Aunt: And so, our fine young gentleman takes off 
his shoes for beggars! He gives his wooden shoe to a 
barefoot! Well, we shall see. You may put the shoethat 
is left in the chimney, and, mind what I say! If any- 
thing is left in it, it will be a switch to whip you with in 
the morning. Tomorrow, for your Christmas dinner, 
you shall have nothing but a hard crust of bread to eat 
and cold water to drink. I will show you how to give 
away your shoes to the first beggar that comes along! 

Reader: The wicked woman struck the boy upon the 
cheek with her hand, and then made him climb up to 
his bed in the loft. Sobbing with grief and pain, little 
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Jean lay on his hard, cold bed; and did not go to sleep 
until the moon had gone down and the Christmas bells 
had rung in the glad day of peace and good will. 

In the morning the old woman arose grumbling and 
went down stairs. 

Aunt: I must get a good strong switch to put in that 
wretched boy’s shoe. I'll give him a switching this time 
that he will remember. Giving away his shoe! Bah! 

Reader: A wonderful sight met the old aunt’s eyes. 
The great chimney was full of beautiful toys and bags 
of candy and all kinds of pretty things; and right in the 
midst of these was the wooden shoe which Jean had 
given to the child. The old woman was so amazed _ hat 
she cried out and stood still as if in a fright. Little Jean 
heard the cry and ran down stairs as quickly as he 
could to see what was the matter. He, too, stopped 
short when he saw all the beautiful things that were in 
the chimney. 

Jean: Oh, dear Santa Claus did come! What wonder- 
ful gifts he brought us! Thank you, dear, kind Santa 
Claus! Thank you! Thank you! 

Reader: Then they heard the voice of someone reading 
in the little chapel_over the way: “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these —” And then, in some 
strange way, they understood how it had all come 
about; and even the heart of the wicked aunt was 
softened. She put her arms around little Jean and, their 
eyes filled with tears and their faces with smiles, they 
knelt down together and thanked the good God for 
what He had done to reward the kindness and love of a 
little child. —Adopted from the French of 

Francois Coppee 


A Christmas Story In Rhyme 


Reader: We shall tell you a Christmas story in rhyme. 
It is about a sweet little girl named Jenney who lived 
in a lonely farmhouse a long time ago. She had a big 
sister who loved her very much and played with her 
whenever she wasn’t working. That was a bitter winter 
when this story took place. Listen and you hear how 
Jenny’s sister made Christmas a happy time for them 
all. 

A group of boys and girls give the following in concert 
or each taking individual parts. 


The Good Little Sister 


That was a bitter winter 
When Jenny was four years old 
And lived in a lonely farmhouse, — 
Bitter, and long, and cold. 


The crops had been a failure, — 

In the barns there was room to spare 
And Jenny’s hard-working father 

Was full of anxious care. 


Neither his wife nor children 
Knew lack of fire or bread: - 
They had whatever was needful, 
Were sheltered, and clothed, and fed. 


But the mother, alas! was ailing, — 


‘Twas a struggle just to live; 
And they scarce had even hopeful words 
Or cheerful smiles to give. 


A good, kind man was the father, 
He loved his girls and boys; 

But he whose hands are his riches 
Has little for gifts and toys. 


So when it drew near the season 
That makes the world so glad,— 

When Jenny knew ’t was the time for gifts, 
Her childish heart was sad. 


For she thought, “I shall get no present 
When Christmas comes, I am sure:” 

Ah! the poor man’s child learns early 
Just what it means to be poor. 


Yet still on the holy evening, 

As she sat by the hearthstone bright, 
And her sister told good stories, ' 

Her heart grew almost light. 


For the hopeful skies of childhood ° 
Are quite o’ercast; 

And she said, ““Who knows but somehow 
Something will come at last!” 


Lo, before she went to her pillow, 
Her pretty stockings were tied 

Safely together, and slyly hung 
Close to the chimney side. 


There was little room for hoping, 
One would say who had lived more years; 
Yet the faith of the child is wiser 
Sometimes than our doubts and fears, 


Jenny had a good little sister, 
Very big to her childish eyes 

Who was sweet and patient, 
And kind as she was wise. 


And she had thought of this Christmas, 
And the little it could bring, 

Ever since the crops were half destroyed 
By the freshet in the spring. 


So the sweetest nuts of the autumn 
She had safely hidden away; 

And the ripest and reddest apples 
Hoarded for many a day. 


And last she mixed some seed cakes 
(Jenny was sleeping then), 

And molded them grotesquely, 
Like birds, and beasts, and men. 


And smiled to think about 
The joyful wonder of her pet, 


When she found and poured them out. 


And you couldn’t have seen, next morning, 


A happier child in the land 


Then she slipped them into the stockings 
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And they who think of others most 


Are the happiest folks that live! 


She had done what she could, my children, 


To brighten that Christmas Day; 


And whether her heart or Jenny’s 


Was lighter, it is hard to say. 


Than that humble farmer's daughter, 


With her simple gifts in her hand. 


And the loving sister? ah! you know 


How blessed ‘tis to give; 


Tue APPEAL of The American 
Legion through schools, churches 
and community centers to the chil- 
dren of America to share their toys 
with children across the seas reached 
a peak of greatness, touching the 
hearts of thousands of America’s 
children. 

One of those children — Judy 
Taylor, age twelve, eager to share 
her dolls with ancther, placed the 
dolls side by side, pondering on 
which one to send. She loved them 
all, but the thought of other little 
girls having no. doll at all brought a 
quick decision. She chose the one 
dressed as a bride which she had 
called her Bride Doil. So, with a 
fond goodbye she placed the doll in 
a box, attaching her name and ad- 
dress as was requested, took it to 
school to sail away on the Ship of 
Happiness. At times she wondered 
just where the doll might be. 

Recently a letter bearing the post- 
mark of Nederland, addressed to 
Judy at “North Walespa, Amer- 
ica’”’ as shown herein, reached the 
New York Post Office . . . Since 
North Walespa: could be, or might 
not be at this point, Uncle Sam took 
over. Even though the slightly 
faded yellow envelope was one 
among thousands of letters in that 
busy spot, and, of course the Post- 
master did not know that it too had 
sailed on the Ship of Happiness, 
special attention was given by the 
New York Post Office — 1.8., and 


Ship of Happiness 
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And this, if you have but little, 
Is what I would say to you: 
Make all you can of that little — 
Do all the good you can do. 


— Phoebe Cary 


North Walespa was interpreted to 
mean “North Wales,” Pennsyl- 
vania. Accordingly in a few days the 


letter was received by Judy — a 


treasure of treasures. . . . The little 
girl in the Nederland could not read 
nor write English, but a friend as- 
sisted. After thanking Judy for the 
doll in her own words and way this 
new little mother was very very 
anxious to know if Judy made the 
dress, or if it was bought all-made- 
up-in-a-store. 


Weather Man 


ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


I know a man who’s busy — 
He’s stirring up a brew, 
The name of which is weather 
He makes for me and you. 


Judy has answered the letter and 
two girls, strangers but a few months 
ago will become friends. Other 
friendships will be formed, and since 
happiness is contagious a feeling of 
good fellowship will spread through- 
out other countries and America 
because thousands of children, as 
did Judy’s sister and brother, gave 
willingly of their dolls and toys. 

Thus the basic idea and the gifts 
of children became GREAT. 

“Hats Off’ to The American 
Legion who sponsored the idea, the 
Good Ship which carried the happy 
cargo across the sea, the interest, 
time and help of the New York Post 
Office and every and each one who in 
any way participated in this great 
work! 

And, may the SHIP OF HAPPI- 
NESS sail again! 
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December Reading Readiness Work 


Christmas Toy Game 
A collection of toys are on the 


table. One child touches the train, ° 


says its name, and returns to his 
seat. The second child touches the 
train, then the airplane, naming 
both. The third child touches the 
train, the airplane, then the wheel 
barrow, naming all. The children’s 
power of observation will be devel- 
oped and their memory span in- 
creased until finally they will be 
able to touch and name as many as 
twelve or fifteen consecutive toys. 


If I Were Santa Claus 

Set pictures of dolls, toys, play 
equipment, etc. along the chalk- 
board ledge. A child chooses a card, 
names it, and gives one fact about 
it as: “If I were Santa Claus I 
would put this toy airplane in my 
bag. An airplane can fly.” Or, “If I 
were Santa Claus I would put this 
doll with black curls in my bag. The 
doll can close its eyes.” Or, “If I 
were Santa Claus I would put this 
drum in my bag. You can play the 
drum in a band.” 


Christmas Puzzle Table 

Have out on a table puzzles made 
by cutting up large brightly colored 
pictures of Santa Claus, Christmas 
trees, or Christmas toys. Children 
become conscious of form in putting 
the pieces together. After the puzzle 
is completed the child may give one 
sentence about it. 


Which Decoration Is Gone? 

Cut out wreathes, Christmas 
trees, candles, stars, bells, and other 
Christmas decorations. Lay them 
out on a table and let the class look 
at them. Have them close their eyes 
while one decoration is removed. 
Then see who can discover which 
one is gone. To make this a little 
more difficult after one object has 
been taken away, rearrange the 
remaining objects. 


What Is He Playing? 
Rhythm band work seems to fit 


in well with the Christmas season... 


After the children are familiar with 
the names of the rhythm band in- 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


struments, one group of children 
may put their heads down on the 
table while another group stands in 
a distant corner of the room, each 
boy or girl in this group with a 
rhythm instrument. The teacher 
points to the one with the cymbals 
to play and asks those at the tables 
which toy instrument was played. 
They are encouraged to reply in 
sentences as “He is playing the 
cymbals.” 


Colored Christmas Stars 

Hold two or three stars of dif- 
ferent solid colors before the class 
and ask the children to name the 
colors. Then they close their eyes 
and one star is taken away. When 
their eyes are open the boys and 
girls are asked to name the colored 
star missing. Gradually the number 
of stars may be increased to six or 
eight, set along the chalk board 
ledge. 


Christmas Shopping 

Pictures of Christmas gifts are 
set along the chalkboard ledge. One 
child chooses a card and says, “I 
went down town and bought a 
handkerchief.” The second selects 
another picture and says, “I went 
down town and bought a handker- 
chief and some candy.” The third 
child takes another picture and 
says, “I went down town and bought 
a handkerchief, some candy, and a 
book.” This continues until some- 
one breaks the sequence. 


Holiday Sound Chart 

Make a chart with holiday objects 
or pictures whose names begin with 
the same sound as candle, candy, 
cab, camel, cap. Have the children 
point to each picture, naming it and 
listening to its beginning sound, 


Likenesses and Differences 

Enjoying the Christmas tree dec- 
orations helps the children to notice 
that two wreathes are alike, that 
one candle is blue and another pink, 
so they are a different color. Ask 
them to find two stars that are the 


same size, two bells that are dif- 
ferent, and two trees that are alike. 


Following Directions In December 
Handwork 

Give the children work to do in- 
volving two directions, next three, 
then four or five. 


Christmas Story-Telling 

Put an attractive Christmas pic- 
ture before the class. One child 
begins a story about it. Another 
adds to the story, the third con- 
tinues and the story goes on until 
everyone in the class who wishes to 
has made a_ contribution. The 
teacher has taken notes and at the 
end reads the complete story to the 
class. Often it is very amusing. 

Telling individual imaginative and 
group stories is also very worth- 
while. 


Winler Excursions 

Probably nothing does more to 
develop reading readiness than well- 
planned trips to see evergreen trees, 
a visit to Toyland, or attending a 
children’s Christmas service at the 
church. 


Matching Figures 

Figures as star, bell, wreath, 
Christmas tree, stocking, candle, 
square box, oblong box drawn on 
pieces of cardboard are used for 
matching with other such figures. 


Bounce The Ball 

A child is chosen to bounce the 
ball as many times as he wishes, 
the limit being ten bounces. The 
others put their heads down on their 
tables and silently count the number 
of times the ball is bounced. When 
the one bouncing the ball has fin- 
ished, he says, “Put your heads up. 
How many times did I bounce the 
ball?” ‘Fhe one who gives the cor- 
rect answer gets a turn bouncing; 
if no one has it correct, the teacher 
has a turn. 


Christmas Adverb Game 

Gallop swiftly as the reindeer, 
walk quietly as Santa Claus, run 
noisily and happily as the children 
on Christmas merning, etc. 
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Have Fun With Phonetics 


MAE TANSEY SULLIVAN 


is so beautiful 
that it is a shame to waste it on 
children,” says Bernard Shaw. It is 
doubtful if he was serious in begrudg- 
ing the children their rightful her- 
itage. However, the beauty he 
claims for that heritage can not be 
gainsaid. Childhood is a period of 
wondrous beauty because of its 
marvelous imagination. But not 
many of us, as grownups, can appre- 
ciate this; for in passing from child- 
hood to adulthood, we lost a great 
treasure. As children, we too, were 
able to revel in our imagination; 
but now this power is gone — so 
completely gone, that only a few of 
us can even thrill to its memory. 

Some parents have been able to 
recapture childhood’s thrills by 
watching their little tots at play. 
When their children’s fanciful imag- 


ination manifests itself, parents re- 
call the beauties of their own child- 
hood. But these recollections are lost 
again, when the children grow up; 
for without youngsters around to 
remind them of the child’s great 
capacity for enjoying creations of 
his own imagination, the parents 
soon forget about the beauties of 
childhood. 

There is one group of humans, 
however, whose children never grow 
up, but remain the same age year 
after year, delightfully young for- 
ever like the figures on Keat’s 
Grecian Urn. The parents, or rather 
the foster parents, of these young- 
ling, belong to that elite but humble 
order known as the teachers of the 
primary grades. 

To you, the teachers of our ele- 
mentary schools, each year brings 


children of the same ages as the year 
before, and of the same childish in- 
terests. Nothing but the faces are 
new. You don’t go on-in September 
where you left off in June; you start 
all over again. And so to you, and 
you alone, is reserved this rare 
privilege of dwelling on and on in 
this wonderful world of the child, 
the world where imagination rules 
supremely. True, you experience the 
thrills of childhood only vicariously. 
You enter the child’s world only as 
a visitor, but if you are wise, you 
will enter it as a student as well. 
For here, as nowhere else, you can 
discover new and better methods 
of teaching. 

Watch the child at play; his 
imagination is the slave of his every 
desire, the genii of his Aladdin’s 
lamp. The child wants a pony: and 
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presently the chair on which he is 
sitting is magically transformed into 
a pony; and the child proceeds to 
ride it with great gusto. The little 
boy wants an anti-aircraft gun; and 
voila, the ruler on his desk becomes 
the desired gun; and soon he is 
shooting at the imaginary B-29’s 
flying over his head, and bringing 
them down to earth with his deadly 
fire. 

Let us tarry awhile in this realm 
of the child. But you haven’t the 
time; you have to teach. And what 
are you going to teach? Something 
technical? Something dry and dull 
like phonetics? You are equipped 
with flash cards, and armed with a 
grim determination. 

“The child must be made to pay 
attention. He must be made to study 
even if he is not interested,” you 
Say. 

He will be admonished if he 
doesn’t learn his lessons well. You 
may even have to threaten him; 
make him realize the danger of 
failing. You would tear him away 
from his glorious play world where 
he is always a dashing hero — a 
Tarzan, or a Superman, and you 
would force him into the world of 
hard realities where his prestige 
may be entirely lost, where he may 
even be a_ failure —- something 
unheard of in Playland. Small won- 
der that he resists you! 

But this cruel eviction is most 
unnecessary. Let the child have his 
fun, but teach him his lessons, too. 
Merge play and work together so 
thoroughly, that he will never know 
where play ends and work begins. 
Make your lesson a phantasy, and 
present it to him in his own lan- 
guage. Bring it right here into the 
world of the child, and color it with 
the magic glow of the child’s imag- 
ination. If you do this, you can 
teach him phonetics, or anything 
else that you like, and he will learn 
it with joy in his heart. 

Lay aside your phonetic flash 
cards; set aside your grim determina- 
tion. Disarm and relax. Learn to do 
things the easy way, the delightful 
way, the way of the child. You want 
to teach the blends bl, pr, tr, st, cr, 


gr, and pl. Well, now, dosen’t that - 


sound just like the gruntings of some 
wild animals? Then let it be just 


that. Presto! Your classroom be- 
comes a jungle. One row of children 
are wild jungle monsters who make 
horrible faces and say, 

“BI, bl, bl,” 

The second row is also made up 
of monsters who say, 

“Pr, 

And each of the other rows will 
have their respective grunts. The 
procedure need not be too noisy. 
Even in a jungle there should be 
order. All the animals need not 
grunt at the same time. One group 
will grunt (all in unison). Then 
another group will answer them 
with still a different grunt. Some- 
times two groups will pretend to be 
fighting one another. Sometime one 
group will exchange its grunt with 
another group. This exchanging of 
grunts can go on until all the chil- 
dren in the class have had a vocal 
experience with all the blends that 
are being presented that day. Per- 
haps you may select one child to be 
the lion, or king of the beasts, and 
let him direct the activities of the 
jungle. Or better still, and in keep- 
ing with the democratic ideal, let 
the children elect their own leader. 

After the class has had sufficient 
experience in pronouncing the 
blends, let the children see how these 
blends look in print. Make rapid 
sketches of monsters’ heads on the 
blackboard and print a blend under 
each. This, of course, is the mon- 
ster’s grunt. Now, you can use 
these blackboard sketches for 
auditory-visual stimulation. Famil- 
iarize the class with the printed 
symbol that represents each blend. 
Then proceed to teach words that 
begin with these blends. Tell the 
children that when the monster 
learns to talk, he says words that 
sound like his grunt, for example, 
the Bl monster would say blow, 
blue, blond, etc. The Tr monster 
would say try, true and trick, etc. 
Write the list of words that the 
monster says under each monster’s 
grunt. Let the children help you to 
compile these lists. 

The next day continue your work 
on the same blends that were in- 
troduced the day before. Print the 
blends on the blackboard, and let 
each child copy on a piece of heavy 
white or cream-colored paper (about 
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3 inches square) the blend or grunt 
that you have assigned to him now. 
Let each child make a necklace, or 
dog collar, by pasting this square on 
a strip of paper that is one inch in 
width and long enough to go around 
his neck. Now the monster may 
wear his grunt on his throat. Or if 
he prefers, he may make a crown 
instead of a necklace, and the crown 
will bear the name of his majesty’s 
grunt. Have an individual monster, 
wearing his crown or necklace, 
stand silently before the class. Then 
ask some pupil to tell you what the 
monster should be grunting. 

The following day you could 
have each child draw a picture of a 
monster’s face. Somewhere on the 
picture the monster’s grunt should 
be printed or written. These draw- 
ings can be made on a piece of paper 
that has been folded. Then when 
the picture is cut out, it will open 
on the fold like a Christmas card. 
Have the children color these cards 
with their crayons. Encourage them 
to make the monster’s faces un- 
usually horrible — horns, fangs, big 
ears, wide-opened mouths revealing 
only one tooth, glaring colors in 
violent contrast — all these things 
help to make the monster especially 
terrifying. On the inside of the card, 
have the children write a list of 
words that begin with the monster’s 
blend. This, of course, is similar to 
the work you did yesterday. Let 
the children help you all over again 
in compiling these lists as you write 
them on the blackboard. Then have 
each child copy his list on his own 
individual monster card. After 
awhile you may have each child 
make cards for all the blends that 
have been taught up-to-date. This 
makes excellent seat work for a 
study group that will have to work 
by themselves while you take an- 
other group for reading. But be 
sure that the children have had 
sufficient auditory-visual stimula- 
tion on each blend before they apply 
it in their drawing activity. 

Before very long you will want 
to give short tests. These tests can 
also be fun. Make three quick 
sketches of monsters’ faces on the 
blackboard. Print the blends pr, dr 
and gr under them, one blend under 
each face. Number the faces 1, 2 and 
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3. Then repeat a word orally, and 
ask the class which monster would 
say that word. You may have them 
indicate their answer by writing 
the number of the monster. For ex- 
ample, ask which monster would 
say dry; which pretty; which grov, 
etc. After awhile you may want to 
use your flash cards for individual 
tests. The methods (described 
above) for presenting, drilling and 
testing these blends, may be used 
with all the other blends required 
for your grade. 

Now for the phonograms, usually 
called families of sounds — the 
an family with its members; can, 
fan, pan etc.: and the en family 
whose members are hen, ten, men, 
etc. Well, what could be more 
natural than to put these families 
into their respective homes? Make 
a house for the en family. Have the 
children draw it on a fold like a 
Christmas card; put in the doors and 
windows; the chimney and perhaps 
a gable roof. Color it gaily with 
crayons; and ofcourse the family 
name on the door. The house, when 
finished, will be cut along the edges 
except at the folded side. When this 
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house card is opened, there will be 
plenty of room on the inside for a 
list of the family’s members. The 
ack family would have stack, Jack, 
smack; the ar family would have 
star, far, car, etc. 

This work on phonograms may 
continue for weeks. Have a good ref- 
erence book on phonetic at hand, 
and check the phonograms that 
you think your class should become 
familiar with. Often you may repeat 
some of the work by making a 
second card on a given phonogram, 
for example, a second card on the 
an family, or a second card on the 
ill family house. In that case, try 
to include some new words that did 
not appear on the first card. You 
will find that the class will always be 
discovering new words to include in 
these sound families. They will pick 
them up from time to time from 
their reading texts. They may even 
discover for themselves that some 
words have two families in them, 
like the word another. Part of it 
belongs to the an family, and part 
to the er family. After much work 
and play with the phonograms, you 
can give your pupils individual 


Origin of the Names 
of the Days of the Week 


MAGDA BRANDON 


SUNDAY 


S unpAy was named for the 
sun. In early times, nothing was 
known of the rotation of the earth 
or its trip around the sun; nor was 
the nature of the sun understood. 
This brilliant orb’s journey across 
the sky seemed real, in those far- 
away days, to man who lived under 
its kindly rays of warmth and 
light, which brought forth the prod- 
ucts of the field, the trees and 
flowers, and ripened fruits. It is no 
small wonder that early man wor- 
shipped the sun as a benificent and 
powerful god. We can go back to 
these early times for fascinatingly 


similar stories from many coun- 
tries, all coming from this idea of 
the sun. 

Another name for Sunday is the 
Sabbath day. Sabbath is a Hebrew 
word meaning “to cease from toil.” 
We are indebted to this race for 
our Sunday holiday (holy day). 


MONDAY 

Monday was named for the moon. 
Because of its paleness and tender 
light, the moon was regarded as a 
chariot drawn by a woman. It did 
not play as important a part in the 
lives of the people of that day as 
the sun. We can look to Greece and 
Rome for many fascinating stories 
of the moon goddess. 


CHILDHOOD 


tests with the flash cards. 

The teacher will soon be able to 
devise all sorts of interesting varia- 
tions of the ideas which I have sug- 
gested above. The most important 
thing of all is that she became im- 
bued with the spirit of play. When 
a teacher accomplishes this, there is 
no end to the many interesting and 
novel ways in which she can apply 
it to her work. Just remember that 
no matter how dry, or how dull 
subject matter may be in itself, it 
can become positively thrilling if 
you dramatize it. 

If you are ever at a loss to know 
what to do, draw upon your most 
inspiring source, the children them- 
selves. Watch the child at play and 
Jearn from him. Childhood is beau- 
tiful because of its boundless imag- 
ination. And it is not wasted on 
children as Bernard Shaw says it is; 
but all too often it is wasted on 
adults who are working with chil- 
dren. Adults who are insensible to 
childhood’s beau*~, and who are too 
blind to see how this great gift of 
childlike imagination can be used to 
advantage in directing the educa- 
tion of the child. 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY AND FRIDAY 


We must go to the Norsemen 
(the Vikings) for the origin of the 
names of these days. These giants 
of the frozen North, who thought 
it a disgrace to die a straw death 
(to die in bed), instead of on the 
field of battle, worshipped many 
gods. Tuesday was named for Tui, 
their god of war. Wednesday hon- 
ored Woden, chief god of the Norse- 
men. Thursday honors the name of 
Thor, the Norse god of thunder. 
Friday was named in honor of 
Freya, the wife of Odin, and queen 
of the gods, and goddess of love. 


SATURDAY 
Saturday was called Dies Saturni 
by the Romans in their calendar, 
in honor of their god Saturn. 
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First Grade Lesson in Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Family Life 


Christmas Customs 


Wreaths in the windows, 
Stars sparkling on the tree; 
Big and little parcels, 


Gifts for you and me. 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 


Let us all close our eyes. Now when you 
hear the word Christmas, what do you see? 

Don’t open your eyes until you see a real 
picture. 


(By encouraging suggestions, children will describe most of our Christmas customs. Highly 
imaginative children should be called on first.) 


Suggestive Word Pictures 


I see a Christmas tree with an angel at the top. 

I see Santa and his reindeer. 

I see a wreath with a light in the middle. It is in a window. 
I see a pretty box all tied up with a red bow on top. 

I see stockings hanging at the fireplace. 

I see a big star in the sky. 

I see a doll with yellow curls. 

I see Santa filling stockings. 


Something to Learn 


Christmas Customs in our Country 
The star is used because the star shone over the manger where Jesus lay. 


Bells have always been rung when people are having a celebration. This is why we have Christ- 
mas bells. 


Santa and his reindeer came to distribute gifts to little children. Many children hang stockings 
for Santa to fill. 


For many, many years trees have been decorated at Christmas time. 


Customs in Other Countries 


In one country (Norway) people feed the little Christmas elf by putting a bow] of porridge on 
the attic stairs. 

In another country (Scotland) the fire is not allowed to go out all night. This is to keep bad 
elves from dancing in the fire. 

In Mexico gifts are put in a big jar. The jar is put in a bag and hung from the ceiling. Children 


are blindfolded and each given a long stick. Each tries to break the jar and scatter the gifts over 
the floor. 
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s | FirstGrade Lesson in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Family Life 


We Love Our Babies 
The little Baby Jesus 


In a manger lay; 
We love all little babies, 
On this Christmas day. 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 


Who has a baby brother? Since there are 
so many who have we will print their names on 
the blackboard as you tell the name to us. 

And who has a baby sister? We will make 
two columns of names. Baby sister’s name will go in one column and Baby brother’s name in the 
other. 


hly 


Baby Sister’s Name Baby Brother’s Name 


1. Why do you love your baby? 
(Suggestive answers. Work for complete sentences) 
I love my baby because she reaches out her arms to me. 
I love my baby because he is fat and cute. 
I love my baby because he claps his hands when I come home from school. 
I love my baby because she stands at the window and watches for me. 
I love my baby because she has yellow curls and blue eyes. 


2. Who can tell us something interesting your baby does? (Work for a simple connected para- 
graph). 
(Suggested Paragraphs) 
“My baby brother sits in a high chair. When I come he laughs and throws his rattle on the 


rist- 
ings floor.” 
“My baby sister is learning to walk. She can take a few steps but when she wants to go 
somewhere fast, she gets down and crawls.” 
(Children who do not have a baby in their home can report on some baby they have seen.) 


fe on 3. What are you going to do to make your baby happy at Christmas? 
(Suggestive Answers) 
bad | Play games with her. 
Give him a ride in his buggy. 
dren String empty spools together to make him a plaything. 
over Make her a new rattle by putting moans in a little box. I will glue the lid on the box and 


paint it red. 


| 
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Our America— Her Wonder Ways 


How People Communicate 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


MAGIC WAVES 
There must be fairies in the air, 
And magic waves that fairies share, 
For when I tune my radio.in, 
I hear them talking to their kin. 


And when I get that crackling sound, 

I KNOW they’re fairies fluttering ’round 
A-thinking up new ways to tease, 

Or else, they simply want to sneeze. 


In your classroom, you, no doubt, have dis- 
cussed with your teacher the various means we 
have of communicating with one another — Per- 
haps, you have made a chart on your blackboard 
that looks somewhat like this one. 

THE WORLD’S MESSENGERS 

1, Radio 5. Telephone 

2. Television 6. Letter 

3. Newspaper 7. Submarine Cable 

4. Telegram 8. Moving Pictures 

I know a little boy, named Ted, who knew a 
good bit about the sending of telegrams. Would 
you like to hear his story? 

TED’S VISIT TO THE TELEGRAPH OFFICE 

Ted had studied and read a great deal about 
men who had helped to bring about telegraphy. 
He knew that the very first simple discoveries 
dated as far back as 1800, when a man by the name 
of Volta learned how to produce a current of elec- 
tricity by using certain chemicals. 

Ted knew that this simple discovery was fol- 
lowed by numerous other experiments up to the 
year 1832, when Samuel F. B. Morse, while on a 
trip abroad, thought out a plan for the electric 
telegraph. 

So Ted’s visit to the telegraph office was most 
profitable, for he understood exactly what Mr. 
Jones, the manager of the office, had so kindly 
explained to him. 

By means of a picture which Ted drew upon the 
blackboard, he tried to make the children at 
school see the telegraph instrument and circuit 
and showed how messages are both sent out and 
received. 

He explained how much of the modern teleg- 
raphy is done on telegraph printers. He showed 
how the operator had tapped out the message 
that he had sent to his Uncle Tom on a typewriter 
keyboard and that an instrument at the other 
end in California had printed the message on a 
moving tape which was cut into strips; also how 
it had been pasted on a telegraph blank and de- 
livered right at Uncle Tom’s door. 

All these things:and many more Mr. Jones had 
explained to Ted. He had shown him that night 


messages can be sent much cheaper than day 
messages because the lines are not so busy at that 
time. 

Ted had never realized before that in the local 
telegraph office in his city alone over five hundred 
messages may be sent out during one day. And 
of course, upon special occasions like the an- 
nouncing of any great news item or during 
holiday seasons, the telegraph companies are ex- 
ceedingly busy. 

Mr. Jones had shown Ted how local business 
men, who do a good bit of outside business are 
given call boxes over which they can signal the 
nearest office that they have a message, and a 
messenger appears directly to take it. 

Mr. Jones had also explained that any telephone 
subscriber may give a message over his telephone 
and have it charged to his telephone account. 

Ted knew that when his mother had sometimes 
wished to send flowers to his aunt, who lived in 
another city, the order had been given to the local 
florist. This was telegraphed to another florist in 
Aunt Sue’s city and the flowers delivered at her 
door. 

Ted also tried to show the children the extent 
of the telegraph service in a big city with its 
branch offices in hotels, bus stations, railroad 
stations, large office buildings, and the like. 

He impressed upon the children, too, the fine 
and splendid service given us every day by the 
telegraph. Almost as soon as any big event hap- 
pens anywhere in this or any other country, 
through the use of living wires the papers will give 
an account of it almost as soon as it has hap- 
pened. 

But the thing about Ted’s visit that interested 
the children most of all was the fact that a mes- 
sage can be sent to any part of the world through 
the aid of twenty-one submarine cables that now 
span the Atlantic. 

Think of it, in the year 1858, only about fifteen 
words could be cabled per minute, while in 1932 
nearly 3000 words could be sent per mile. At first 
the rate charged for each message sent between 
New York and London was about $100. Now the 
charge is only twenty-five cents per word. 

By means of the Morse code which Mr. Jones 
had given to Ted, the children were able to prac- 
tice sending messages to one another. This is one 
message that the children worked out by the use 
of Ted’s code: 

COME 


OVER TONIGHT 
What would you do if you received a message 
like this? Would you be able to answer it? 
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How People Communicate. 


Did you know that radio waves can travel 

around the earth between the ticks of the 

clock? Can you think of anything else that 
travels so fast? 

2. Did you know that the word “‘broadcast”’ if 
looked up in your dictionary, means a “‘cast- 
ing or throwing of seed in all directions?’ 
Can you explain this meaning for the word? 

3. Did you know that in England where there 
is almost no advertising on the air, that every- 
one who owns a radio must pay a tax to help 
pay for the expense of talent over the air? 

4. Did you know that the first sponsored pro- 
gram was broadcast over W.E.A.F. in New 
York in 1922? What do we mean by “‘spon- 
sored?’’ 

5. Did you know that as early as 1903, the Amer- 
ican Marconi Company built a station on 
Cape Cod for the purpose of getting com- 
munication between the United States and 
England? 

6. Did you know that about thirty countries can 

now be reached through radio? 

Did you know that there is a monument in 

New York City dedicated to more than twenty 

radio heroes who have given up their lives that 

others might be saved from the sea? 

8. Did you know that the first step forward in 
television was made in 1873 by a Dr. May? 

9. Did you know the great air liners would be 
almost helpless without the guiding signals 
of radio? 

10. Did you know that the first radio-telephone 
message was sent from the United States to 
Paris in October, 1915? 

FROM BEACON FIRE TO RADIO 
You might be interested in making a chart 
called **From Beacon Fire to Radio.’? Here are 
some interesting facts which might be of help to 
you. 


USE OF BELLS 

We find that bells have been used from the 
earliest ages. They are mentioned on churches as 
early as 400 A. D. If we were to visit some of the 
old missions in California, we would still find 
them alive with beautiful silver-toned bells. 

Bells were also used at an early time to arouse 
the citizens in time of an uprising. We find bells 
used for this purpose in France as early as 1572. 
In America, a bell known as the Liberty Bell hangs 
in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, as a me- 
morial to the beginning of our nation. 

In the far past bells were used for a thousand 
and one purposes. The Romans, it is said, were 


Our America— Her Wonder Ways 


Did You Know? 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


summoned to their baths by a bell. The oven bell 
gave notice when the big manor oven was ready 
to bake the tenants’ bread. The harvest bell, the 
gleaning bell, and the seeding bell called workers 
to duties in the fields. 

In early Colonial times, a town crier went 
through the streets ringing a bell and calling out 
important news. The curfew bell was rung every 
evening to order the citizens to put out all lights 
and fires. 

In times of war, citizens were often forbidden 
to appear on the streets after the ringing of the 
curfew. In some countries of Europe a curfew 
bell is still rung today. 


THE BEACON FIRE 

The beacon fire was one of the earliest means of 
of communication. We have read in history that 
beacon fires were used as early as 660 B. C. 

We are told, too, that thousands and thousands 
of years ago during the Trojan War, the Greek 
king ordered beacon fires made ready on all the 
high mountains between Troy and Greece. When 
the war ended, news of the Trojan surrender was 
communicated to the Greeks by lighting these 
great fires one after another. 


SMOKE SIGNALS AND BLAZING ARROWS 

The American Indians used to signal with puffs 
of smoke. This was done by placing a heavy blan- 
ket over a fire, taking it away for a moment, then 
replacing it quickly. The number of smoke puffs 
meant a definite message according to a code that 
the tribe had worked out. Two puffs of smoke 
might mean that two buffalos had been killed, 
one puff of smoke that an Indian was approach- 
ing. At night such messages might be sent by 
shooting blazing arrows into the sky. 

WATCH TOWERS 

The ancient Romans built high watch towers 
which were used as signal stations to relay mes- 
sages from place to place. Flags or lights flashed 
from the towers were the means of passing along 
any kind of message. This form of signaling in- 
formation was much the same as we find used in 
1775 by Paul Revere, who took the famous ‘‘mid- 
night ride.”’ 

REFLECTING LIGHT UPON SHIELDS 

We find through our reading, that the ancient 
soldiers of Persia sent: messages to one another 
by reflecting rays of sunlight upon their up- 
turned shields. Our modern warships with their 
great searchlights signal to one another in a sim- 
ilar way, although the radio is fast replacing this 
form 6f signaling. 
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DRUMS AND TOM-TOMS 

From the very early times, tribes in Africa have 
communicated with one another by beating on 
their tom-toms or drums. Thesé drums were 
made by hollowing out a heavy chunk of wood 
and stretching a skin over it. 

When the native pounded upon his tom-tom, 
the noise could be heard at great distances. With 
the rhythmic beat, beat, beat on the tom-tom, a 
message was sent from one tribe to another. 

RUNNERS 

The ancient Greeks and Romans had trained 
runners that carried their messages over long 
distances. 

We have read that a certain Greek messenger 
ran from Athens to Sparta, a distance of 140 
miles to ask Sparta for aid against the Persian 
invaders. An old legend tells us that the same 
Greek runner ran to Athens with the news of 
the great Battle of Marathon. But that upon 


Problem Solving Activities 
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reaching there, he only had strength enough to 
shout ‘“‘victory’? and then fell dead. 

The America Indians also had runners before 
they learned to relay messages by smoke signals. 
PIGEONS 

We cannot find out anywhere just where the 
idea originated of using pigeons to carry mes- 
sages. But we do know that some of the old 
Roman emperors used them to send dispatches 
to and from their armies in the field. 

From some of the stories you may have read, 
or from the movies which you may have seen, 
you know that many countries used pigeons as 
messenger carriers during war times. The mes- 
sages were fastened either to the tail or to the leg 
of the pigeon. The homing instinct of the bird 
would carry him back to the place from whence 
he came. Some pigeons have been known to travel 
hundreds of miles without making a single mis- 
take. Their speed is about thirty miles an hour. 


(To be correlated with Our America -- Her Wonder Ways) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
A. WHAT CAN WE DO 


. Can you bring in sample blanks of telegrams and cablegrams to show to the class? 
. Can you draw a picture or frieze, showing the development of communication from 


early times up to the present? 


. Can you collect pictures of early telegraphs and telephones and make a scrapbook? 


tin, etc. 


. Can you write a letter to your local telegraph office stating your interest in 
telegraphy and asking for further information? 
. Can you write messages of ten words to fit the following cases: 
a. To your cousin, inviting him or her to visit you. 
b. To your aunt, telling of the illness of your mother. 
ec. To your grandmother, telling of your arrival at her home. 


B. A COMPLETION TEST 


a. The first simple discoveries that helped toward telegraphy were made in 


b. Real F. B. Morse thought out a plan for the electric telegraph in the year 
c. Most of modern telegraphy is done by means of 
d. Messages are delivered by .......... 
e. Night messages are cheaper than those sent by . 
f. Local business men are given ......... 


nearest office. 
g. Flowers may be ordered and sent by 


h. Messages may be sent across the water by means of 


1 
2 
3 
4. Can you make a list of materials used in making the telegraph-like rubber, copper, 
6 


6 could be cabbled per minute. 
ee Fee ... words could be sent per minute. 
k. The charge per word for a message between New York and Londonis ..............-+ 


C. DOING THINGS TOGETHER 


1. Can someone in the class bring a dummy telephone to school? Can you find in it the 


transmitter and the receiver? 


2. Can you find the diaphragm in the dummy telephone? Where would you look for it? 
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. Can you locate the box of coals in the transmitter? 
. Can you find the diaphragm and the magnet in the receiver of the telephone? 
- Can you make a list of the various materials that were used in the making of the 
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telephone? 


. Can you make a crude telephone using two cans and a thin wire or cord covered with 


resin? (If done properly, you can actually transmit sounds from your classroom to 
another.) 


Would you like to make up and dramatize telephone conversations between the 


following people: 


a. A woman and a milliner. 

. A business man and his secretary. 

A boy and his uncle, describing a fishing trip. 

. A birthday message from a girl to her grandmother. 
Mother and the baker. 

Dad and the man at the garage. 


A FEW INTERESTING BOOKS TO READ 
“On the Air,’? John J. Flaherty, Doubleday. 
**The Radio Amateurs’ Hand Book,” Frederick A. Collins, Thomas Y. Crowell. 


*‘Modern Mercuries, the Story of Communication,”’ Lloyd George and James Gil- 


ho 


man, Robert M. McBride. 


ao 


wh = 


*“*The Book of Electrical Wonders,’ Ellison Hawks, Dial Press, New York. 
**You’re On the Air,’’ Graham McNamee and R. G. Anderson, Harper and Bros, 
‘Electricity Book for Boys,’’ J. N. Adams, Harper and Bros. 

‘The Book of Electricity,’? Frederick A. Collins, Appleton. 

‘“‘Wireless Telegraphy,’’ Bernard E. Jones, Funk and Wagnalls. 

“World of Sound,” Sir William Bragg, Dutton. 

Boy Electrician,”’? Alfred P. Morgan, Lothrop. 

“The Home Radio,”’? Hyatt A. Verriel, Harper and Bros. 

“From Beacon Fire to Radio,” Bernice Laura Towers, Harper and Bres. 


D. MORE THINGS TO DO 


. Can you make a report to your class telling how you think the radio has helped sea 


travel? Can you give recent cases where safety of passengers has depended upon 
radio? 


. Can you name any public events of world interest that have been broadcast within 


the past year? 


. Make a list of all the uses you can think of for the radio. 
. Can you name the parts of the radio? Perhaps some boy who has made a radio can 


draw a picture on the blackboard helping you to name the various parts. 


. Can you name some of the sound effects used on the radio or television? What could 


you suggest for reproducing the sound of “‘marching feet,” “‘the rolling of the surf 
on the beach,”’ “‘the opening of a door?”’ 


. Name five programs that you particularly enjoy and state why. 
. Can you name any announcers? any,noted commentators? 


What is meant by “‘amateur program?’? Can you mention any particular program 
that gives amateur performers opportunities for becoming known? : 


. Make a list of all the broadcasting stations that you have heard over the radio? 
. Can you name some of your favorite television programs? 


E. THINGS TO FIND OUT 


- Do you know of any town or city that still rings a “‘Curfew Bell?” 
. Can you bring into class any poems about “Bells?” 
. Perhaps you would like to read an exciting story about a light house to your class. 


There is a poem you would enjoy called “‘I’d Like To Be a Lighthouse,”’ by Rachel 
Field. Can you find it? 


. How were fog-horns used for communicating a message? Are they still used today? 


Where? 


. Can you bring to class the poem, ‘*Paul Revere’s Ride”’ by hampenae® Read to the 


children, the part that has to do with “signals.”’ 


. Can you make a list of all uses the Indians made of their: Anite or tom-toms? 


(Turn to Page 62) 
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ACT TI 
Characters: 
Michael Sam 
Marcia Susan 
Lonnie Bill 
Laura Barbara 


Scene: In the living-room of 
Michael’s home. (As the scene 
opens, the group is gathered 
there talking about Christmas 
in general.) 

Michael: As I was telling Lonnie 
before the rest of you came, it’s the 
same old thing every year. 

Marcia: What’s the same old 
thing, the jokes you’re always tell- 
ing us? The ones that aren’t funny, 
you mean? 

Lonnie: Oh, he doesn’t mean that, 
Marcia, and you know it. He means 
that every year we all write to 
Santa Claus and tell him exactly 
what we want and there’s always 
some reason why we don’t get it. 

Laura: I'll bet Santa has so many 
letters he doesn’t even read them. 
I’ve an idea he just grabs up a lot of 
presents, chucks them in his plane, 
and is off! 

Sam: I think you’re all wrong. 
I don’t think he even gets the mail. 
The planes get grounded, the mail 
sacks may be lost, and so I believe 
it’s just a waste of time to write. 

Susan: I suppose you think we 
should all take some time off from 
school right now and take a little 
trip up to the North Pole and find 
out the true story for ourselves. 

Bill: Naturally we can’t do that, 
but we can invite Santa to come 
down here to visit us before he gets 
too busy with the Christmas rush. 


CAROLYN TOWLE 
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We Tell Santa; Then He Tells Us 


A Christmas Play 


| 


Barbara: Good idea, Bill, then 
we can all tell him just what we 
want and find out why it is that 
when we ask for a make-up kit for 
example, we get a sewing-kit. 

Michael: All right! Let’s send a 
special delivery message this very 
day. Marcia, you’re good at writing. 
What can we say? 

Marcia: (handing Lonnie, who 
is next to her, a piece of paper) 
Read this and see how it sounds, 
I’ve just jotted it down. 

Ronnie: (reads) Dear Santa, 

We, the undersigned, would like 
to have you make a special trip 
down here before Christmas so you 
can find out exactly what we want 
before you pack our presents. It 
should help you, and we’re sure we 
would be much happier at Christmas 
if we had what we wanted. Come 
as soon as possible, as it is important! 

And now let’s all sign it! 

Laura: That’s fine! Now we'll all 
be ready with our lists, and this 
should be the best Christmas we've 
ever had. 

(They close Act I with this song 
as they stand in a group. 

For Santa’s a Jolly Good Fellow, 
For Santa’s a Jolly Good Fellow, 
For Santa’s a Jolly Good Fellow, 
IF HE BRINGS US WHAT WE 

WANT! 

End of Act I 
ACT II 

Characters: 
Same as Act I plus Santa 

Claus. 

Scene: Same as Act I. (As the 
scene opens, the children are 
waiting excitedly for Santa to 


come. Michael is holding a tele- 
gram in his hand as Marcia 
speaks.) 

Marcia: Read it again, Michael. 
I can’t believe yet it is really from 
Santa. 

Michael: (reads) Dear Children, 

Arrive at 4 p. m. Tuesday. Can 
only stop few minutes. Santa. 

Lonnie: It’s just four now. Do you 
suppose he’ll be on time? (At this 
point there is some commotion 
outside and without knocking, Santa 
comes stamping noisily into the 
room.) 

Santa: Well, well, well! It sure 
must be pretty important to take 
poor old Santy away from his work 
at this time of year. My plane is 
waiting so hurry, hurry, hurry, and 
tell me your troubles. 

Laura: Our letter to you explained 
everything, Santa, so if you don’t 
mind, we'll tell what we want now 
and here’s a block of paper and pen- 
cil, so you'll get everything straight. 
(She hands him the material, but 
Santa merely shakes his head.) 

Santa: Senta never forgets any- 
thing, my children. I save all my 
pencils for my school children friends 
who need them. 

Sam: Well, I'll begin, Santa. I 
want an electric train, and I want 
all the extras with it. It’s no fun 
having only the tracks and one or 
two cars, 

Santa: 

Last year I gave you an electric 

train. 

One night you left it in the rain. 

If you can’t take care of a car or 

two, 
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You don’t deserve anything new! 

Who’s next? 

Susan: 

I asked for a dress. I wanted it 
pink, 

You sent instead a blue. 

The dress was small, it began to 
shrink, 

So send a pink, please do! 

Santa: 

I never take orders, Susan, my 
dear, 

You’ve got me wrong, I guess. 

I never did think, when I flew 
down here, 

It was just to discuss a dress! 

Bill: 

Why did you send me a football 
when I made myself all so 
clear? 

I really wanted a baseball, so I 
could make the team this 
year. 


Santa: 

You rush through your letters so 

madly, 

I don’t know what you say. 

Your words are spelled so badly, 

I often throw letters away. 

Barbara: 

I want some books this year. 

My old ones are badly worn. 

Remember, please, Santa dear, 

I don’t like books that are torn. 

Santa: 

Who tore those books, I ask you? 

You treat all books the same. 

Why should I send all new, 

When ’t’would be better to send 

a game. 

Laura, Lonnie, Marcia, and 
Michael: (hanging their heads, say 
together) 

We are ashamed as we can be, 

To have shown you what we are. 

For Santa, you’ve certainly made 

us see, 


The Fairy Ring 
A Play for Christmas in One Act 
HELEN WHITMER GARBER and BERTHA WILCOX SMITH 


Characters in order of their appear- 
ance. 
School Children: 
Elaine 
Freddie 
Ginnie 
Tommy 
Fairy Christmas 
Rabbit 
Chipmunk 
Wild Pony 
Tufted Titmouse 
Field Mouse 
Forest Elf 
Doe 
Dapple, a fawn 
Production Notes 
The snow-laden bushes mentioned 
in the second scene may be placed 
rear stage and concealed by screens 
during the first scene. The Christmas 
tree may occupy the same position 
in both scenes. The fairy ring could 


be clothes line covered with silver 


paper. Children’s sleeping garments 
are suggested for the rabbit and 


chipmunk costumes. The wild pony, 
the doe and the fawn might appear 
only looking over the bushes at rear 
of scene; hence they might be 
represented by cloth heads of the 
animals worn on childrens’ heads, 
The tufted titmouse’ costume could 
be made of gray crepe paper. Dark 
gray flannel might make the field 
mouse’ costume. It is suggested 
that Fairy Christmas be dressed in 
white and silver, and the forest elf 
in brown and green. 


ACT I 
Scene I 

Time: late afternoon on De- 
cember 23rd. 

Place: a living room in Elaine’s 
house. An untrimmed Christ- 
mas tree stands in one corner. 
The four children are wrapping 
presents. 

Elaine (singing): Hurry, dear San- 
ta Claus, Hurry dear Santa Claus, 
Come with your sleigh-full of toys! 
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That we have strayed too far. 
We've lost the Spirit of Christ- 
mas, the Spirit of giving, too! 
We've been thinking only of get- 
ting, and grabbing those 
presents from you! 
So hasten back to your airplane 
and back to the Cold North 
Pole, 
So you can carry on the tradition 
of Christmas and its Goal! 
Santa: (as he takes his leave) 
May your Christmas be most 
jolly, 
And it will be, never fear, 
For Christmas is more than holly, 
It’s a rebirth of Christ each year! 
(After Santa has left, the children 
gather in a group and lead the 
audience in singing several of the 
well-known Christmas Carols.) 
The End 


Freddie (laughing): Yes, hurry 
up Santa. Bring our toys. We can 
hardly wait. What’s in that box, 
Elaine? That big ribbon bow must 
be worth more than what’s inside. 

Elaine: It’s towels for my Aunt 
Alice. If she doesn’t give me some- 
thing nice this year — 

Ginnie (laughing): Last year she 
gave you two pair of long cotton 
stockings. (They all laugh). 

Tommy: What do you think you 
are going to get Freddie? 

Freddie: Don’t know. My mother , 
and dad didn’t like my last report 
card — probably a Webster’s dic- 
tionary to teach me how to spell.’ 

Elaine: 1 got your ’present last 
night, Ginnie. 

Ginnie: What was it? A diamond 
necklace? 

Elaine: Like fun! I’ve got some- 
thing for everyone now except — 

Rommy: Except? 

Elaine: Except Sandra Lane. 

Tommy: That mousey little new 
girl! You’re not going to give her 
anything, are you? 

Ginnie: That queer -girl! She 
doesn’t wear nice clothes and she 
doesn’t do anything but study, 
study, study. I wish she had never 
come to our school. 

Elaine: Well, I thought we could 
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all go together and get her a present. 

Freddie; Not me! I haven’t even 
got anything for you, yet, Elaine. 

Elaine: You’d better not forget 
me, Tommy. But listen! You don’t 
need to give any money for Sandra’s 
present because all I’m going to 
give her is a piece of coal, all 
wrapped up in a fancy box. (All 
laugh). 

Freddie: That will be a good one. 

Tommy: Not just one box — half 
a dozen boxes. You know — all 
different sizes, one inside thé other 
— until she comes to her little old 
piece of coal. 

Ginnie (laughing): That will show 
our teacher’s pet something. 

Freddie: It will show her where 
she stands with us. 

Elaine: I asked her to come here 
to-day. We'll all act so nice and 
pretend wé're so glad to see her, 
and then on Christmas we'll give her 
the wonderful present. 

Freddie: Won’t she think it’s 
funny that you invited her here? 
You and Ginnie hardly speak to 
her. I pulled her hair and Tommy 
tripped her_on the’ stairs. 

Elaine: Oh, I stopped and talked 
to her yesterday, because I wanted 
her to help-me with my arithmetic. 
She’s smart, you know. 

Tommy: You’re..smart, Elaine. 

Ginnie: Well, come on! Let’s 
finish wrapping these other presents. 

Freddie: What are you going to 
give your mother, Tommy? 

Tommy (indifferently): | Who 
knows? I don’t. Suppose it will end 
up in a handkerchief, as usual. 

Ginnie: I’m giving mine “Christ- 
mas Night” perfume. Then I'll use 
it myself. (All laugh). (Doorbell 
rings). 

Elaine: There’s,Sandra, now. (Exit 
Elaine. Enter Sandra and Elaine). 
Sandra is a sweet looking girl, very 
plainly dressed.) 

Elaine: Here’s Sandra, kids. She’s 
going to help us. 

Ginnie: Why hello, Sandra! I’m so 
glad you came. 

Freddie: We're just about through 
wrapping presents, Sandra, but you 
can help trim the tree. 

Sandra: Oh, I wish I could. I just 
came to tell you, Elaine, that I 
can’t stay. Mrs. Moore, our next 
door neighbor, has to go/to Cover- 
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dale to see her mother who is sick.- 
She has no one to stay with the 
children, so I said I’d stay. 


Elaine (pretending disappoint- 
ment): Oh dear! And I thought we 
would have so much fun. I'd get 
some cokes... 

Sandra: You are so sweet to ask 
me, and I'd be glad to come some 
other time. 

Tommy: Sorry you can’t stay 
Sandra. 

Sandra: Thank you so much! I'll 
be seeing you tomorrow. (Exit 
Elaine and Sandra. Re-enter Elaine). 

Elaine: The little prig! 

Tommy: Any time I'd stay with 
anybody’s kids! 

Freddie: Me, too! 

Elaine (wrapping a box. Singing): 
Hurry, dear Santa Claus, come 
with your sleigh-full of toys. 

Tommy: And a box of coal for 
Sandra Lane, who always gives me a 
great big pain! (All laugh. Enter 
Fairy). 

Fairy: Good morning, children. 
(Children look up in astonishment, 
then scramble to their feet. Girls 
curtsey, boys bow). 

Elaine: Good morning! 

Fairy (advancing): I am _ the 
spirit of Christmas. I travel from 
place to place, preparing the hearts 
of children for the coming of Santa 
Claus. 

Elaine: I’m so glad you’ve come 
here. 

Freddie: Won’t you sit down. 
(draws up a chair). 

Fairy: “‘Fairy Christmas” is my 
name. Thank you, no. I cannot 
stay, because I have many miles to 
go and many places to visit before 
Christmas. Perhaps you children 
would come with me while I make 
my next visit. 

Ginnie: Oh, I’d love to. 

Elaine: So would I! 

Freddie: That would be fun. 

Tommy: Is it far from here. 

Fairy Christmas: Not far. We 
must go into the forest just as the 
moon is coming up. It is almost 
dark now. 

Elaine: We'll get our hats and 
coats. (Exit children. Re-enter, 
wearing wraps.) 

Fairy Christmas: There is one 
thing I must warn you about. We 
must all be very quiet. These little 


friends of mine are shy and timid. 

Children: We'll be quiet. We 
promise. (curtain falls as they all 
go out) 

Scene II 

A forest. Snow laden bushes 
form the back ground. A spark- 
ling tree stands in one corner of 
the stage. Enter Fairy and chil- 
dren. 

Fairy Christmas: This is the place. 

Elaine: How lovely. 

Fairy: The wee wood folk gather 
here at Christmas time. But we 
must hide or we shall frighten them 
away. (All step back into the wings, 
out of sight. (Enter a rabbit and a 
chipmunk). 

Rabbit: So this is the Christmas 
circle in the forest. I remember it. 
It is even more beautiful this year 
than last, if that could be possible. 
The snow is more glistening, and I 
think the moonlight is more silvery. 
Tomorrow night is Christmas Eve. 
Of course, you are coming, Chip- 
munk? 

Chipmunk: Oh, yes! Everyone 
comes. I am going to bring two 
cheeks full of acorns as my gift for 
Gray Squirrel. (Wild Pony looks 
between the bushes at rear). 

Wild Pony: This must be the 
place. I am new to the forest. But 
the birds have been spreading the 
news of a Christmas Eve party. 
They invited me to come. 

Chipmunk: Oh, you must be the 
pony that got lost from his herd. 
How lonely you must be! But you 
won’t be lonely on Christmas Eve. 
You must come and meet all the 
forest folk. It is tomorrow night. 

Wild Pony: How kind you are! I 
shall come. (Pony disappears). 

Rabbit: I have heard about him. 
He is very gentle. They say that 
when his herd comes through this 
way in the spring, they will find 
him. He became confused by a 
blizzard and could not find any 
trace of his relatives. He is very 
young. 

Chipmunk: Strangers always feel 
lonely. Let us ask everyone to 
bring him a gift tomorrow. That 
should cheer him up. 

Chipmunk: I wonder if he likes 
acorns. 

Rabbit: I shall bring him a carrot. 
I found some. big, fat ones in a 
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picnic ground last fall, and I put 
them away for special occasions. 

Chipmunk: I must be gone— 

I'll work till dawn — 

Those acorns must be bright. 

Which means that I must rub and 

rub 

And polish all the night. (He runs 

off.) 

Tufted Titmouse (fluttering on 
stage): 

Good evening, Mr. Rabbit — 

I saw you hopping high 

Over the ‘snowy bushes 

As I went flying by. 

Rabbit: Good evening, Tufted 
Titmouse, What plans have you for 
Christmas? 

Tufted Titmouse: 

I’m going to bring a bill full 

Of fat sunflower seeds — 

I found them weeks and weeks 

ago, 

Hidden deep in weeds; 

I saved them for the red-bird — 

He shared his food with me 

One day when I was hungry, 

As hungry as could be. 

Rabbit: Good! Cardinal likes sun- 
flower seeds better than anything 
else. Could you bring a gift for the 
little wild pony? We are all going to 
try to make him feel less lonely. 

Tufted Titmouse: 

I know where there’s a stack of 

hay, 

Sticking through the snow— 

I'll bring a hundred wisps for him- 

My friends will help, I know. 

(He flys off.) 

(Field Mouse enters, scampering). 

Rabbit: Hello, little Field Mouse! 
Welcome to the forest! 

Field Mouse: 

I waited until Titmouse 

Went flying off to say 

I’m bringing him some heads of 

grain 

To make his Christmas gay. 

I found them in the stubble field 

When I scampered out to play. 

I’m very fond of Titmouse. I 
almost think we might be cousins, 
since he is called “‘titmouse” and 
I am called “field mouse.” I should 
like to be his cousin. He is very 
kind, and he has such a beautiful 
tuft on his head, and he can fly very 
fast high in the air. 

Rabbit: But you, Field Mouse, 
have four tiny feet, and can run 


ever so fast on the ground. By the 
way, do you think you could bring 
a gift tomorrow for little Wild Pony? 

Field Mouse: 

T’ll run right off to the stubble 

field 

And gather another store 

Of goodies for Pony to munch on 

A hundred grains or more. (He 

runs off). 

(Enter Forest Elf). 

Rabbit: Good evening to you, 
Forest Elf! I hope you will join us 
again this year on Christmas Eve. 

Forest Elf: 

I plan to arrive with the first 

moonbeam 

And I'll bring a little tub 

Of golden honey — my Christmas 

gift 

To the little brown bear cub. 

Like all children, he is fond of 
sweets, you know, and he is a friend- 
ly little chap. I’ve been hearing 
about your plans to make Wild 
Pony happy. 

‘Deep in the earth there’s an elfin 

cave 

Where I keep the treasures I find 

To share with the little forest folk 

Who are wise and brave and kind. 

I shall bring to Pony an apple, 

Crunchy and sweet and red — 

I rolled it home from an orchard 

And hid it under my bed4 

Rabbit: Splendid, Elf! Your cave 
must be quite a store-house. 

(Elf dances off stage. Doe and 
Dapple peer over the bushes). 

Good evening, Doe and Dapplel 
Have you been finding enough food 
since the snow fell? 

Doe: 

I’m afraid we shall have to travel 

Away from our forest friends 

To a green and sheltered valley 

Where the trail to the southward 

ends. 

There the grass stays bright all 

winter — 

And in hemlock forests near 

Dapple and I can make a home— 

But, with spring, we shall come 

back here. 

Rabbit: We shall miss you. But, 
of course, you must have tender, 
green food. When will you start on 
your trip. Not before tomorrow 


‘night, I hope. 


Doe: 
As soon as the Christmas party 


Has come ‘to its happy end 

Dapple and I shall take the trail 

That starts at the river’s bend. 

Rabbit: I wonder — could you 
bring a gift for lonely Wild Pony? 
I know you do not store food for 
the winter, so probably it would 
not be possible. 

Doe: 

I cannot bring him a Christmas 

gift, 

But I'll ask him to join us and go 

To the grassy valley, far to the 

south, 

Away from the ice and snow. 

Rabbit: Oh, what a splendid idea! 
And he will be company for you and 
Dapple. I am sure he would think 
that a wonderful Christmas gift. 
He would never find the way alone. 
He is much too young. And who 
knows? He might find his herd, his 
own folk, for whom he has been 
pining. Who knows? 

Doe: Who knows? Good-night, 
Rabbit. We must rest now, for our 
journey will be long. Good-by, until 
to-morrow night! 

Rabbit: Good-by, kind friends! I 
can hardly wait to see Wild Pony’s 
face when he receives his gifts, and 
hears about your wonderful plan. 
Good-night! Good-night! (Doe and 
Dapple exit. Rabbit hops away off 
stage.) (after a moment, the chil- 
dren enter.) 

Tommy: Did you ever hear any- 
thing like that? Those rabbits and 
birds talking just like people! 

Ginnie: Like very nice people, too! 

Freddie: The Wild Pony reminded 
me of some one. 

Elaine: Of Sandra Lane! She’s 
new and lonely and —- 

Ginnie: But we're not a bit like 
the chipmunk or the rabbit. 

Tommy: I should say not! Instead 
of trying to make her happy, we 
were going to try to hurt her at 
Christmas time. 

Ginnie: And she’s a kind little girl, 
too — helping her neighbor! 

Elaine: We ought to be ashamed 
of ourselves. 

Tommy: I am. 

Freddie: And so am I! 

Ginnie: Me, too! 

Elaine: Instead of giving presents 
to each other, let’s each give her 
something to show her we're her 
friends. 
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Ginnie: Just as the little woodfolk 
did for the pony! 

Others: Yes, let’s! 

Fairy Christmas (entering): Chil- 
dren, you have made me very 
happy. Now, I know that your 
hearts are prepared for Christmas. 

Elaine: Thank you, Fairy Christ- 
mas, for showing us that it isn’t 
what you get, but what you give 
that makes Christmas. 

Fairy Christmas (taking a fairy 
ring out of the folds of her dress): 
I am going to give you children a 
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fairy ring for your very own. It is 
invisible to everyone but you. Never 
is an unkind word spoken within the 
ring! (Hands it to Elaine.) 

Children: Oh, thank you, thank 
you, Fairy Christmas! (As they go 
off stage, they all sing together.) 
Hurry, dear Santa Claus, 
Freddie (singing): 
And oh, dear Santa, 
Drop presents like rain 
To a kind little girl 
Named Sandra Lane. 

CURTAIN 


Land of Politeness 


LAURA FEDER 


Characters: 

Diane 

June 

Gaile 

Rose 

Rob 

Carl 

Joe 

Steve 

Their Mother 

Mrs. Smith 

Aunt Jean 

Sandmen 

Ticket-seller 

Ida 

Louise 

Gene 

Dale 

Wayne 
Costumes: 

Ordinary clothes for all except 
Sandmen who wear brown 
pointed caps and shoes and 
carry bags of sand. 

Scenery: 

Scene I: A living room. Bowl 
of apples and plate of cookies 
on table. 

Scene II: Entrance to the 
“Land of Politeness’? (resembles 
entrance to amusement park — 
sign, ticket booth, etc. 

Scene III: Same as Scene I. 
Scene IV: Same as Scene II. 
Scene I 

A living room. Diane, June, 
Gaile and Rose are on the floor 
playing a game. Mother is seated 
nearby, reading. Rob, Joe, Carl, 


and Steve burst in boisterously. 
Rob, Joe and Carl remove their 
caps but Steve continues to 
wear his. 

Rob: Hi, Mom! Oh, boy! You’ve 
made cookies. (grabs one off plate) 

Mother: Don’t forget the others, 
son. Help yourselves, all of you. 

Children take cookies. Joe fingers 
several before taking one. 

Diane: Give me some milk with 
mine, Mom. 

Mother: All right, dear. Take 
some of the apples, too, children. 

Mother leaves. Rose snatches the 
largest apple. Children munch ap- 
ples and cookies. Gaile jumps up to 
answer a knock at the door. She 
bumps into Diane as she runs across 
the stage. 

Gaile: Why, hello, Mrs. Smith. 
Come in. 

Mrs. Smith comes in. Rob, Joe 
and Steve rise. Carl remains seated, 

Mrs. Smith: Hello, children. 

Children: Hello, Mrs. Smith. 

Mrs. Smith: Is your mother at 
home? 

Gaile: Yes, she is. Wait. I'll tell 
her you're here. 

Mrs. Smith sits down. Gaile 
leaves and returns with Mother. 
Mother carries tray of glasses filled 
with milk. Sets tray on table. Ex- 
tends hand to Mrs. Smith. 

Mother: How do you do, Mrs. 
Smith? It’s so nice to see you. Let 
me take your wraps and then we'll 
go into the library to talk. It will be 


more -quiet there away from the 
children’s fun. How are... 

June: Where’s our new game, 
Mom)? 

Mother: In the table drawer, I 
think. Come on, Mrs. Smith. 

Mother and Mrs. Smith leave. 
Sandmen come in and tiptoe in and 
out among the children, scattering 
sand as they go. 

Joe: (stretching and yawning) 
Ho! Hum! I’m getting sleepy. 

Rob: I am, too. 

All the children begin to yawn 
and stretch. One by one they fall 
asleep. A group of boys and girls 
come in. They laugh and shout as 
they cross the stage. Another group 
comes in and then another. The 
sleeping children begin to stir. 

June: Wake up, Gaile, Rose, and 
all of you. Do you see those children? 

Diane: I’ve been watching them. 
Who do you suppose they are? 

Rose: Let’s ask them. Yoo-hoo — 
who are you? 

Ida: Why, I’m Ida and that’s 
Louise. 

Wayne: I’m Wayne. 

Edward: And I’m Edward. 

Dale: My name’s Dale. 

Ida: If you want to get better 
acquainted you'll have to come 
with us. 

Joe: Where are you going? 

Louise: To the Land of Politeness. 

Wayne: Better come along. 

Rob: Will we have fun if we do? 

Gene: Fun! That’s not even the 
word for it. Do you like to ride 
ponies? 

Steve: I'll say we do. 

Dale: And do youlike to ride ponies? 

Rob: There’s nothing we like 
better. 

Gene: Better go with us then. 

Ida: There'll be all kinds of toys 
to play with and as much ice-cream 
as you can eat. 

Louise: And cotton candy and 
popcorn and pink lemonade. 

Joe: Oh, boy! 

Rob: I’m ready to go with you 
right now. 

Rose: So am I. 

Diane: Let’s all go. 

Ida: Come on, then. Let’s hurry. 
Children hurry off stage. 


Curtain 
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Scene II 

Bare stage except for a booth 
constructed from a large packing 
box. Ticket window in front. 
Ticket-seller seated behind win- 
dow. Sign above window says 
Tickets Sold to Polite Children 
Only”. Arrow pointing offstage 
says This Way”’. 

Children enter in small groups, 
buy tickets, and leave in direction 
of arrow. Rob, Joe, Carl, Steve, 
Diane, June, Gaile and Rose are in 
the last group. Diane goes up to the 
window. 

Diane: Give me a ticket. 

Ticket-seller: (pointing to sign) 
Can you read? 

Diane: Of course. 

Ticket-seller: Then say “please”. 

Diane: Well, then, please. Now 
where is my ticket? 

Ticket-seller: I can’t sell you one. 
Only polite children get them and 
you don’t remember to say “please”’. 

Rob: Well, I say it so please may I 
have a ticket? 

Ticket-seller: No. You don’t re- 
member to pass things to your 
guests first. 


Joe: Is there any reason why I 
can’t have one? 

Ticket-seller: Yes. You touch every 
cooky on the plate before you take 
one. 


Joe: How do you know that? 

Ticket-seller: Never mind. Next, 
please. (Rose steps up to the win- 
dow.) No ticket for you either. 
You take the largest apple in the 
bowl. 

Steve: I hope I don’t do anything 
to keep me from getting a ticket. 

Ticket-seller: It’s what you don’t 
do. You don’t take your hat off in 
the house. 

Gaille: I don’t need to do that 
because I’m a girl. May I havemy 
ticket please? 

Ticket-seller: No. You don’t need 
to take your hat off but you need 
to say “I’m sorry” or “excuse me” 
when you bump into someone. 

Carl: I wonder what I do or don’t 
do. T don’t suppose I'll get a ticket 
either. 

Ticket-seller: I’m afraid you won't 


— not. until you learn to stand when 


a lady comes into the room. 
June: May I have my ticket, 


please? I don’t think I ever forget 
to be polite. 

Ticket-seller: How about the time 
you asked your mother where to 
find your new game? 

June: You mean I shouldn’t have 
interrupted? 

Ticket-seller: Of course 
shouldn’t. It’s very rude. 

June: That’s that, then. I guess 
none of us can get a ticket to the 
Land of Politeness. I’m awfully 
disappointed. 

Rob: So am I. Think of all the fun 
we could have had. 

Rose: There’s no use thinking 
about it now. We might as well go 
home. 

Steve: (sorrowfully.) All 
Let’s get started. 

Curtain 
Scene III 

Same as Scene I. A plate of 
popcorn balls is on the table 
near which Mother is seated, 
sewing. 

- Children come in. All the boys 
remove their caps. 

Children: Hi, Mom! 

Mother: Hello, children. 

Rob: Yummy. I smell popcorn 
balls. I see them, too. 

Mother: Help yourself, son. 

Rob: I'll pass them around first. 
(passes popcorn balls. Joe touches 
only the one he takes) 

Diane: Is there any of that 
lemonade left, Mother? 

Mother: A little. 

Diane: May we have some, please? 

Mother: Yes. You'll find it in the 
refrigerator. 

Diane starts to leave. 

Gaile: Wait, Diane. I'll help you 
get it. (stumbles against June as she 
runs after Diane) I’m sorry, June. 
I didn’t mean to bump into you. 

Mother: I heard a car stop. I 
wonder who is coming. 

Steve: T'll see, Mother. (runs to 
door) It’s Aunt Jean. 

Mother: Let her in, dear. 

Aunt Jean comes in. All the boys 
rise. 

Children: Hello, Aunt Jean. 

Aunt Jean: Hello, children. (to 
Mother) How are you, Alice? 

Mother: Just fine, Jean. Take off 
your things. 


Aunt Jean: No. I can stay only a 


you 


right. 
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minute. Did your new furniture 
come? 

Mother: Yes. Come upstairs and 
see it. (Mother and Aunt Jean start 
to leave. June runs up to them. She 
obviously wants to say something 
but waits.) I want you to see our 
new wallpaper, too. It makes quite 
a difference in that room. 

Aunt Jean: I imagine so. 

June: Pardon me, Aunt Jean and 
Mother, but Rose and I want to 
know if we may go skating after we 
drink the lemonade. 

Mother: Yes, dear, you may — 
just so you get back in time for 
supper. 

June: We will, Mother. 

Mother and Aunt Jean leave. 
Gaile and Diane come in with trays 
of glasses filled with lemonade. 
The glasses are of assorted sizes. 
Rose takes the smallest one. Sand- 
men come in. Children shows signs 
of sleepiness. Sandmen leave. 

Joe: (to Diane and Gaile who sit 
very still after drinking their lemon- 
ade) I thought you two were going 
skating. 

Diane: We were but I’m so sleepy 
that I can hardly keep my eyes open. 

Steve: You aren’t the only one. 
(lies down on floor) Think I'll 
stretch out here on the floor and 
have a nap. (falls asleep) 

One by one, all the children fall 
asleep. 

Curtain 


Scene IV 
Same as Scene IT, 

Joe: Here we are. I wonder if 
we'll get tickets this time. 

Diane: I hope so. The Land of 
Politeness sounds like so much fun. 

Steve: I'l say it does. 

Carl: I can hardly wait to get 
there. Let’s race to the ticket 
window. 

Children 
window. 

Rob: I got here first. May I have 
a ticket this time, please? 

Ticket-seller: You surely may. 
(hands Rob a ticket on which is 
printed “I PASS THINGS TO 
OTHERS FIRST’’). 

Diane: And my I have one, too, 
please? 

Ticket-seller hands Diane a ticket 

(Turn to Page 62) 


race to the ticket 
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Bobby's Guessing Garden 


Come into Bobby’s garden and 
see if you can guess what grows 
there. The names of the vegetables 
will be found at the bottom of the 


page. 
If you can guess them all you are 
a number one gardener. 
1 
It grows on top of the ground, 
Its color is the color of grass. 
It is full of rich vitamins and makes 
you grow strong and healthy 
Pop Eye loves it. 
2 
It has ears but can’t hear. 
Large birds and fowl like to eat it. 
Children like to pop a variety of 
this grain 
It grows on stalks high above the 
ground. 


3 
Its name tells the weight of gold, 
Its color is the name of a fruit, 


Hear the engine puffing, 
See the engine gleam! 
Hear the whistle blowing, 

See the jets of steam! 


MARGUERITE GODE 


It grows beneath the ground. 

Little rabbits like it for breakfast 
and dinner. 

It is full of rich vitamins, 

It is good for eye sight. 


4 
Its name is the musical rhythm of a 
drum. 
Its name is something you hope to 
do in a game. 
It grows underground. 
Its root and leaves are also edible. 
Its color is deep red. 


5 

Bobby has several kinds of this 
vegetable in his garden. 

One kind has the same name as a 
city in Peru. 

One variety has the name of a liquid 
used for polishing floors. 

Some have names of an article used 
for tying packages. 


Engine 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Watch how smooth she’s running, 
While the smoke rolls back; 

Smoke that’s long and curly, 

Smoke that’s thick and black! 


It grows on bushes above the 


ground. 


6 


This plant has the name of some- 


thing you like for breakfast. 
It is large and of a purplish color. 
Mrs. Hen is familiar with the name. 


7 


This vegetable is tricky. 


It likes to make people cry. 
It is used often for seasoning. 
Its head grows undes the ground. 


8 


Sometimes children’s noses do what 


this vegetable’s name says. 
It grows under ground. 


9 

Of course you will find this vege- 
table in Bobby’s garden. 

He will use one of them to make a 
Jack O’Lantern on Hallo- 
ween. 

It is big and round and its name is 
the color of a fruit. 


10 
This vegetable is a letter of the 
alphabet. 

In little green cradles you will find 
them hiding away. 

there is a Mother Goose 
Rhyme about porridge that 
is made from them, 


Then 


. Spinach 

Corn 

Carrot 

Beet 

. Beans, (Lima) (Wax) (String) 
. Egg Plant 

Onion 

. Turnip (Turn up) 

. Pumpkin 

. Peas 


— 
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Picture Poems 


MARGUERITE GODE 


For EVERY season of the year 
there are many well loved poems 
that were written by famous authors 
and handed down from generation 
to generation. These poems can 
mean a great deal more to children 
if they study them with a new 
purpose. A desire to visualize and 
create will increase their interest 
and at the same time it will develop 
a keener sense of observation and 
awareness. 

For November, the poem by 
James Whitcomb Riley which starts 
with the line — “When the frost is 
on the pumpkin” depicts a scene 
which is typical of November weath- 
er across the countryside. 

Simplicity in arrangement and 
use of a few rather than too many 
articles will make the portrayal 
more effective. 

A large wooden frame nailed to a 
box makes an excellent display 
cabinet. The interior of the box 
may be fitted with movable pieces 
of wallboard which can be inserted 
through slits in side of box. Back 
drops can be painted to fit the poem. 

The front frame can also be 
painted according to suitability of 
the interior arrangement. 

The first step in working out the 
picture is to study the poem. 

The class listens to the reading 
and visualizes the poem mentally. 

Suggestions are made as to the 
most important or outstanding 
things pictured. 

A selection is then made. The 
background is discussed and two or 
three children may begin work in 
painting it. 

Various children are chosen to 
contribute articles needed for the 
box arrangement. 


In working out the November 
poem mentioned — turquoise was 
the predominant color chosen as it is 
a cool color. 

Before the calcimine paint was 
dry — tinsel snow was shaken over 
it and allowed to dry. 

The lower half of the back drop 
showed a rolling brown hillside and 
a red roofed farm house peeping over 
the top. The house walls were white 
with a gray window (See Illustra- 
tion). Sides of the box were tur- 
quoise. 

In one corner of the box a shock 
of corn was arranged from pieces of 


corn stalks brought in by the chil- 
dren. Tasseled ends were effective 
in the top. 

From wood sticks a brown fence 
was constructed and placed in the 
extreme background. 

Small pumpkins were platted over 
the ground of the box which was 
also brown. A medium sized turkey 
was placed near the farther end of 
the fence away from the corn shock. 


Useful People 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The postman, the dentist, 
The doctor, the tailor, 
The pilot, the gardener, 
The builder, the sailor; 


The butcher, the banker, 


The barber, the teacher, 
The carpenter, fireman, 
Lumberman, preacher; 


The farmer, the grocer, 

The nurse, and the clerk... 
These people are useful 

And busy at work. 


(If pottery turkey is not available 
members of the class may make a 
cardboard turkey or construct one 
with a potato body.) 

Christmas snow was again scat- 
tered over the ground and by 
brushing the pumpkins, fence and 
corn shock lightly with thin paste, 
enough of the particles adhered to 
give the whole picture a frosty look. 

The glass in the front of the box 
was also brushed with thin paste on 
the outside corners and snow sprin- 
kled over it. 

A blue light bulb fastened just 
inside the upper part of the box 
added color and the effect of cold. 

Children were chosen to print the 
first part of the poem on white 
paper which was mounted on silver 
paper edged with light blue. The 
poem is fastened or made to stand 
above or below the box as desired. 

See Illustration 

Colors: 

Turquoise 
Brown 
White 
Red 
Orange 

Properties: 

Very small pumpkins 
Wooden fence 
Artificial snow 
Turkey 

Corn stalks 

Blue light bulb 

The glass in the front of the box is 
also removable -- through a slit in 
the front top of box. 

Place the entire display on a table 
or cabinet so that it is on the eye 
level of children. 

This sort of display is suitable for 
use in halls as well as the class room. 
Evaluation 

Develops a love for poetry 

Strengthens awareness and observa- 
tion 

Teaches color harmony and balance 

Helps child in making proper choices 

Develops co-operation in working 
out a project 

Gives every child a chance to 
participate. 
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STRAIT 


A NARROW STRIP OF WATER WHICH 
CONNECTS TWO LARGER BODIES OF WATER 


S 
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ISTHMUS 
A NARROW STRIP OF LAND WHICH 
CONNECTS TWO LARGER BODIES OF LAND 
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DAN -CER PRAN-CER 


CHILDHOOD 


Ev -- RY AND 


WITH HIS JOL - LY 
DOLLS AND ORUMS AND 


-TRIC 


“LEC 


AMERICAN 


TED — OY BEARS AND | STOR-Y BOOKS AND | SKATES AND MAG- 1c 


BRING- ING TOYS AND | PRES — ENTS To 


ONS AND] BRIGHT 


, JIN-GLE SOON HE WILL BE COM-ING BY. 


- ING HIS 


BOATS AND BALLS | PAIN-TED RED AND 
ANO LIT-- TLE | WAG 


PULL - - 
QvICKEN 


To | MAKE THEIR CHRIST-MAS|/ HAP- PY AND] BRING THEM CHRIST-MAS 


AND/| SLEDS 
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HITCHED UP TO WIS COL-ORED. SLEIGH, | JIN- GLE, JIN-GLE, JIN-GLE, JIN- GLE 


REIN ~ - - DEER 
JIN-CLE , JIN- GLE , JIN- GLE 
DASH-ING THROUGH THE STAR-RY sSkyY- 


Boy 
GAMES 


A CHRISTMAS SONG (Page 63) 
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SANTA CLAUS 1S COMING 
6 
SAN-TA CLAUS IS 'COM- ING SOON 
Q) 

DON-DER , BLIT-z2EN DASH-ER, VIX-EN 
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VIOLET CONSTRUCTION 

PAPER 2'/2 x 4/2 

1. FOLD LENGTHWISE 

2: RE-FOLD 

3. OPEN UP AND FRINGE 
UP TO FOLDED LINE. CRIMP FRINGE. OPEN UP FLAT. 
OVERLAP 12 INCH WHEN PASTING TOGETHER. 


BEND FRINGE 
OUTWARD. -4. 


VIOLET 


DESIRED, 
REPEAT STEPS 
FOR A SECOND 
PAPER OF 
CONTRASTING 
COLOR AND 
MOUNT 


A SECOND FRINGED 


PAPER ( BLUe) cuT Two 


«19/8 in. LONG 


LATTER 
AROUND 


5/8 IN. RADIUS 


PASTED ABOUT THE 
VIOLET PAPER RESULTS 


IN A HEAVY TWo-COLOR 
FRINGE. 


MOUNT ONE EACH OF 
UNITS — Y, TO THE OPEN 
ENOS OF X. 


FIRST (VIOLET) 
PAPER -X. 


BEND 


CUT OF VIOLET PAPER 
PASTE CIRCLE 

ON OVER-LAPPING 
STRIPS OF PAPER 


OF THESE 
UNITS 


CIRCLE 
MANY CREATIVE, ORIGINAL 


VARIATIONS CAN BE BASED 
ON THIS PROBLEM . 


ADD FLOWER 
WITH CENTER 
DoT To ren C) 


ORNAMENTS ARE 
HUNG ON TREE WITH 
HEAVY THREAD. 


USE BITS OF BRIGHT PAPERS & GILT PAPERS FROM OLD XMAS CARDS FOR DECORATIONS 


|. 
| 
= 
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Louise D. Tessin 


< DECKLE EDGE 
PAPER 5x 6 IN. 
PANEL 374 


PARER ANO CORER 


DECKLE EDGE 
PLACE EDGE OF 
PAPER ALONG 
EDGE OF SMALL 
BOARD. DRAW 
SERRATED EDGE 
OF CORER OVER 
PAPER , FIRMLY, 
SEVERAL TIMES, 
UNTIL DESIRED 


EFFECT «tS 
ACHIEVED. 


TO MAKE ENVELOPE: 
FOLD SIDES OF PAPER, 
OVER CARDBOARD. 
REPEAT FOR TOP AND 
GOTTOM. OPEN UP. 
CARDBOARD TRIM OUT CORNERS 
PATTERN AS ON LINES AB +CD. 
V4 IN. LONGER OVER-LAP SIDES AND 
ANO WIDER BOTTOM FLAP AND 
THAN CARD PASTE. VARIATIONS 
IN SIZE OF TOP FLAP 
MAY BE ACHIEVED 
BY LOWERING OR 
RAISING CARDBOARD 
AT TIME OF FOLDING 
PAPER. ALL OUTSIDE 
CORWERS MAY BE CUT 
SLIGHTLY ROUNDED, 
ALLOW FOR OVER- 


LAPPING OF PARTS WHEN CUTTING PAPER. 4 BROWN CRAFT PAPER OR SHELF 
PAPER 
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WRAP PACKAGE WITH WHITE 
SHELF PAPER. PASTE STRIPS OF 
RED PAPER ABOUT PACKAGE 
TO LOOK LIKE RIBBON. 
MOUNT SCALLOPED 
ELLIPSE OVER CROSSED 
STRIPS. ASSEMBLE AND 
PASTE ALL PARTS FoR 
SNOWMAN. MOUNT 
LATTER ON ELLIPSE. 


eee ee 


CUT GLOVES, HANDS, 
FEET AND WINGS 
FROM FOLDED 
PAPER TO SECURE 
Two AT ONE CUTTING. 


Robert 


NAME MAY BE 
WRITTEN ON 
PAPER STRIP. 


ASTEMBLE 
IN ORDER 
AS LISTED 
WHITE SNOWMAN 
RED RIBBON 
NELLOW WHAT 
LAVENDER HAT BAND 

REO BERRY, GREEN RIBBON 
ORANGE NOSE 

LIGHT BLUE GLOVES 

GRAY BUTTONS 


PACKAGE 


NELLOW HAIR DECORATION 
FLESH COLOR FACE & NECK 


WHITE DRESS 
PINK WINGS 
FLESH COLOR HANDS & FEET 
VARLI-COLORED STARS 
AND FLOWERS 
REO ORANGE MOUTH 
OTHER FEATURES ON 
ANGEL & SNOWMAN , 
ADDED IN PENCIL 
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WASH YOUR HANDS 
BEFORE EATING 
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Helen Strimple 
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e SANTA CLAUS PLACE CARD 


Helen Strimple 


CUT ON HEAVY 
BLACK LINE 


FOLD MITT 
FORWARD. SLIP 
“A EDGE UNDER 
MITT AND BEARD 
TO STAY IN 
PLACE. WRITE 


NAME ON FRONT 
SIDE OF CARD. 


FOLD FORWARD 
ON DOTTED 


LINES 
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STATE SEAL POSTER Mee Taylor Krouse and M. Stifnell Turner IT 


“AGRICULTURE 


The children have made a boat like the one in the seal! 


The name is derived from the Ameri- 
can Indian dialects, particularly the 
word Tanassee, Tanasi or Tansi. 


Nicknames: There are several—two of 
which are: 
The Big Red State, named for the 
Tennessee river: 


The Volunteer State due to the fact 
that 30,000 men volunteered to serve 
in the Mexican War. 


Motto: Agriculture and commerce. 
State Flower: Iris was finally adopted. 
Song: Homeland.” 

Bird: Mocking Bird. 


There are mineral springs and mineral 
wealth. 


There are forests, lakes and swamps. 
Corn is a great product. 
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IT’S SNOWING PUZZLE I. Dyer Kuenstler 


re om" 25 


~ 


Find two elves, two sticks of candy, a foot-ball, toy dog, Jack-in-the box, Teddy bear, big sister, a Christmas bell, a star. 
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Mrs. Goose's Hat-Box Cake 


Tue Animaltown people were 
having a Christmas fair in the 
schoolhouse. They were going to 
buy presents for each other there, 
and make some money for the big 
Christmas party. They were getting 
it ready, one afternoon. 

Mrs. Goose was making a soft, 
fluffy chocolate cake with gooey 
white frosting for the Refreshment 
Booth. She had on her big blue-and- 
white checked apron and her cooking 
cap. The kitchen was full of delicious 
smells. 

Mrs. Goose spread on the sweet, 
snowy frosting, She put it on thick! 
When the cake was all covered with 
it, she said, “There now, it’s done. 
I'll take it over the schoolhouse, 
quick. They'll be all ready to sell 
it.” 

“But what shall I put it in?” she 
asked herself. “The market basket 
is not wide enough. No. It won’t 
fit in; Oh, what a pity! And I just 
can’t carry it over on a plate.” 


She went into her bedroom and . 


looked around. There was nothing 
on the bureau or the table to carry a 
cake in! Then she opened her closet 
door and looked up on the shelf. 

Why, the very thing! She would 
use her hat-box. Her big green hat 
was in it, but she would take that 
out, and put it on the bureau. Mrs. 
Goose hurried to the kitchen with 
the box. Yes, the cake fitted in 
nicely, without touching the sides 
at all. She was so pleased! 

“Well, now I must clean up the 
kitchen,” she told herself. What a 
mess! So many dishes to wash. Some 
flour spilled. Mrs. Goose washed 
and wiped and mopped and put 
things in order. She rinsed out the 
dish towels and hung up the pan. 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Then she noticed the 
standing on the table. 

“Why on earth did I bring my 
best hat into the kitchen,” she 
wondered to herself, “when there 
were so many things in here 
already?” She took the box and 
plopped to the bedroom, rather in a 
huff. And she threw the box, yes, 
just threw it, up on the shelf. It went 
through the air and came down with 
a great big whack. 

“Now,” she said. “I must get 
ready to go to the schoolhouse. 
I'll stay a while, and have a good 
time.” She put on her blue dress and 
her red shoes, and then her best 
coat and hat. “I look nice,”’ she said, 
as she passed her mirror. “Am I 
ready to go?” 

But she felt she wasn’t ready to 
go. “There is something else.”’ she 


hat box, 


told herself. “Something I have 
forgotten. My purse? No, that is in 
my pocket. Oh, I know! The cake! 
Of course, the cake. That is what I 
was going to take with me to the 
schoolhouse Christmas fair.” 

Mrs. Goose laughed happily and 
ran to the kitchen. But where was 
the cake? She looked all around. It 
was not on the shelf, nor the table. 
Of course! It was in the market 
basket! But no; and then she 
remembered that she had not put it 
in the basket because it was not 
wide enough. She had put it into her 
hat-box, instead! 

And then she remembered some- 
thing else. She had just thrown the 
hat-box up on the shelf, with a 
terrific wham. 

Oh, how awful! Mrs. Goose sat 
down on a chair. Well, she would 


She just threw the box up on the shelf 
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take it anyway. Perhaps the cake 
was all right. But in her goosie 
heart she knew it was not all right. 
How could it be — when it was 
such a soft cake, and she had given 
it such a whack? 

Mrs. Goose took the box of 
cake and walked over to the school- 
house. She opened the door to the 
big basement room where they were 
having the fair. There were little 
tables all around, and pretty things 
to sell on them. Aprons and napkins 
and warm socks and mittens, toys 
and blankets and lots of other 
things. There was holly over the 
windows, and a nice sign: “Welcome 
to the Animaltown Fair.” Mrs. 
Goose’s animal friends were all there, 
helping and buying. The Refresh- 
ment Booth was fitted up like a 
little restaurant. How busy and 
merry it all looked! 

Mrs. Goose walked over to the 
Refreshment Booth, where her 
friends Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. Pop- 


Rabbit were. “Here is my cake,” © 


she said. 

“Oh good,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“You were going to bring us one of 
your nice soft chocolate ones, with 
gooey frosting.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Goose. “It’s 
very soft. And it’s very. gooey.” 

Mrs. Pop-Rabbit took off the 
cover, and she and Mrs. Squirrel 
looked into the box, smiling. Then 


BUY YouR 
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WELCOME 
TO THE 

ANIMALTOWN 
FAIR! 


“We want some,” said Arabelle and Clarabelle 


their expressions changed. They did 
not smile; they looked astonished! 

“Mrs. Goose,” said Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit. “Did you drop this box, on 
the way over? Your cake is just a 
mess of soft chocolate stuff, and bits 
of nuts, and frosting, all swoozed 
together!” 

Mrs. Goose craned her neck and 
took one look into the box. Then 
she began to cry. A tear slid off her 
bill. 

“We can’t sell it,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel to Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 

Then Old Lady Owl looked at 
the cake, too. ““‘Why yes we can,” 
she said. ““We’ll take a scoop of the 


They did not smile, they looked astonished 


cake, frosting, nuts, and all — then 
put a scoop of white ice-cream on 
top — and call it Snowcap Pudding. 
It will taste just delicious.” 

Mrs. Pop-Rabbit and Mrs. Squir- 
rel looked pleased at that. So did 
Mrs. Goose. They did as Old Lady 
Owl had suggested. They even put a 
sign on the wall: “Try our delicious 
Snowcap Chocolate Pudding. Very 
unusual.”’ The cake was scrape into 
a tin pail, and the hat-box was put 
under the table. 

Then Black Cat came into the 

Restaurant Booth. “Ill try that 
pudding,” he said. When he had 
eaten one dish of it, he asked for 
another. In came Mrs. Hen and her 
chicken daughters. ““We want some 
of that stuff that Mr. Black Cat is 
eating,” cried Arabelle and Clara- 
belle. 
_ Other friends came in. They all 
wanted some! Mrs. Goose was just 
delighted. Then she saw that very 
soon the cake would run out — the 
pail would be empty. She had a 
quick thought. She rushed home, 
put on her blue-checked apron and 
her cooking cap, and made another 
cake just like the first one. Then she 
threw it up on the shelf again — for 
she had remembered to bring the 
hat-box with her. “Now this cake 
will be just like the other one,” she 
said, “‘all mashed and squashed and 
delicious.” 

She ran back to the fair, breathing 
hard. “Here is more cake for the 
Snowcap chocolate pudding,” she 
said, and scraped it into the pail. 
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She was so delighted! This cake 
went on selling, just like the other. 
Then Mrs. Hen came up to the 
counter. “That pudding is so deli- 
cious,” she said. “I should Jike to 
buy the recipe for it. Will you sell it 
to me?” 

“There’s a surprise in it,” Mrs. 
Goose said. “But I'll be glad to give 
it to you. I'll just skip home, and 
copy it off.” 

Mrs. Goose found a piece of paper 
and a pencil and copied the recipes 
for the cake and the frosting. Then 
she wrote at the end, “Now put the 
cake into a hat-box and throw it 
up on your closet shelf, as hard as 
you can. Then it will be in good 
condition to make Snowcap Choco- 
late Pudding, with ice-cream on 
top.”” She wrote over the recipe, 
“Mrs. Goose’s Hat-Box Cake.” 

She rushed back to the fair. ‘“‘Here 
it is,”” she said to Mrs. Hen. “But 
don’t read it over till you are ready 
to make it. Keep the surprise till 
then.” 

Mrs. Hen stared at Mrs. Goose as 
though she had said something very 
funny, but she put the recipe in her 
pocket, and paid for it. 

Arabelle and Clarabelle were gig- 
gling. ““We want to know what the 
surprise is,” they said. “Is it some- 
thing special you do to the cake?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Goose. “It is 
something special you do to it, and 
you couldn’t guess what!” 

Then she laughed happily. Every- 


one was very merry at the fair. 
Things were selling, they were 
making money. The Restaurant 
Booth was a big success, for all the 
Animaltown people seemed hungry. 
The good smell of cocoa floated out 
on the air, and the Snoweap Choco- 
late Pudding went on and on. 
“T’ve heard of things selling like 
hot cakes,”” whispered Mrs. Squirrel 
to Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, “but never 
like mashed cakes!” 

“It was Old Lady Owl’s idea, 
really,” said Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. “She 
is Our wisest one.” 

Mrs. Goose was tired that 
evening, and was one of the first to 
go. After she went plopping out the 
door, her friends were laughing and 
talking. “Well, for once she did a 
foolish thing that turned out to be 
fortunate,” they said. 

“Mrs. Goose’s Hat-Box Cake,” 
laughed Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Mrs. Goose’s Hat - Box Hit 
Cake,” said Old Lady Owl. For it 
was a hit. “Everyone liked it, when 
it was turned into pudding!” 

“Thanks to you,” they told her. 

When Mrs. Goose got home she 
took off her best hat and looked up 
on the shelf for its box. 

“Why, where did I put it?’”’ she 
said. 

Then she remembered that it was 
at the Fair, under the table, 
all sticky. 

“Never mind,” she said. “I can 
keep my hat in the market basket.” 


Ready Rooster 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Reavy ROOSTER was a big 
wide-awake rooster that lived on a 
farm. 

When he was only a tiny, fluffy 
chick, Mother Hen called him 
“Ready” because he was always on 
time and ready whatever happened. 
He was the first baby chick that 
pecked himself out of the shell. He 
was the first at the trough when 
feeding time came. Mother Hen 
never had to tell him to go to bed. 
He was always ready. Ready tucked 
his head under his wing as soon as 


the bright, golden sun disappeared 
behind the hills. 

After a time, Ready began to 
grow up and his feathers were not 
downy and fluffy anymore. A beau- 
tiful red comb started sprouting on 
top of his head and a high pitched, 
squeaky, off-key sound came from 
his throat. It was plain to see that 
Ready was going to be a rooster and 
not a hen. 

Ready held his head high and 
strutted about the barnyard in 
kingly importance. When he crowed, 
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he squeaked, “R,r, r...” and then 
the sound broke off abruptly. 

Everyone smiled at the little 
rooster who was trying so hard to 
be grown up, but Ready didn’t seem 
to care. He just kept practicing and 
practicing until one day he finished 
his crow, “R, r, r, r, rrrrr!”” 

On that day Ready Rooster felt 
proud. He knew that at last he 
could crow as well as any of his 
brothers or playmates in the barn- 
yard. And on that day, Ready 
Rooster became the best alarm 
clock the farm folk had ever known. 

Every morning one hour before 
the sun came up. Ready jumped 
off his roost in the shed, flew to the 
top of his favorite fence post, and 
crowed, r, r, r, rrrrr!”’ 

Yes, indeed. Ready was a fine 
rooster. 

Everyone on that farm had a job 
to do. Ready Rooster had a job to 
do, too, and you can bet that he was 
ready to do it on time. It was his 
job to see that the animals and farm 
folk were wide awake and ready for 
the daily tasks that lay before them. 

“R, r, r, r, rrrrr!” he called. “Are 
you awake, Mrs. Cow?” 

And Mrs. Cow answered, “Moo 

.-moo...! Oh, yes, Ready Rooster. 
But I am glad you came by. I must 
go to the barn and be ready for 
Farmer Brown and the milk pail. 
Farmer Brown must not be kept 
waiting. Giving milk is my job.” 

Ready Rooster crowed, “R, r, r, r, 
rrrrr! Are you awake, Mr. Horse?” 

To which the horse neighed and 
replied, “Oh, yes, Ready Rooster. 
But I am glad you came by. I must 
eat my breakfast in the stall and 
be ready for Farmer Brown to 
harness me to the wagon. Pulling a 
load of grain is my job.” 

“R, r, r, r, trrrr!’”’ crowed Ready 
Rooster again. “‘Are you awake, 
Mrs. Goose?”’ 

“Th...th...th...” hissed Mrs. 
Goose. “Oh, yes, Ready Rooster. 
But I am glad you came by. Farmer 
Brown’s wife is going to pick some 
of my feathers for pillows and she 
must not be kept waiting. Growing 
soft feathers is my job.” 

“R, r, r, r, rerrr!’’ came another 
crow. “Are you awake, Mrs. Hen?” 

“Put, put, put, put, put! Surely I 
am awake. But I am glad you came 
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by. I must find my nest and sit on it 
for awhile. Laying an egg is my job.” 


Ready Rooster saw to it that 
every animal and barnyard bird 
was ready to begin the day in apple- 
pie promptness. 

But the most important part of 
his job was to see that Farmer 
Brown, himself, was up with the sun 
ready to do his chores. Farmer 
Brown must not keep anyone wait- 
ing, either. 

“R, r, r, r, rerrr!’’ came that lusty 
call, as Ready Rooster flapped his 
wings and shook his bright red 
comb, 

Farmer Brown opened the window 
and breathed in the fresh morning 
air. He looked to the North, the 
South, the East, and the West. He 
yawned, “Ho-hum,” and closed the 
window. 


“T am going back to bed,” he said. 
“The sun is not up yet. That rooster 
woke me up too soon.” 

“It is five o’clock,” said Farmer 
Brown’s wife. “Don’t forget that it 
is autumn and the days are getting 
shorter. The sun comes up a little 
bit later each morning. You just 


To the grocery store, 


When suddenly there came a knock 
Upon her kitchen door. 


“Grandma, I’ve an awful toothache, 
Said Sam, and shook his head, 

It hurts so bad I can’t stand it; 

I’d most as leave be dead.” 


One day Grandma Goose was starting 


She hurried then to open it 
When much to her surprise 

Poor Sam the mule looked up at her 
While tears streamed from his eyes. 


trust Ready Rooster. He knows 
what he is doing.” 


Indeed, the farm was a wonderful 
place to be, for everything moved 
along smoothly with never an excuse 
and never a tardiness. 


“Why do we need an alarm clock 
when we have Ready Rooster?” 
asked Farmer Brown’s wife. “We 
can always depend upon him to 
wake us up.” And no one doubted 
that statement in the least. 

“R, r, r, r, rrrrr!” crowed Ready 
Rooster, as he sat perched high up 
on his favorite fence post. 

“My name is Ready Rooster, 
And I am here to see 

That everybody does his work 
As promptly as can be. 

Before daylight, I flap my wings, 
And crow a morning booster. 

R, r, r, r, rrrrr, I say. 

Pay heed to Ready Rooster.” 

Just before the sun went down 
behind the hills, Ready Rooster sat 
very still on his favorite perch, the 
fence post. He felt, as anyune would 
feel when good, honest work has 


been done. He was happy that he 
was a rooster and that he had a 


SHEILA STINSON 


Sam's Toothache 


Then grandma said, “Sam just you wait, 
I'll fix you up for sure, 
I know the very remedy 
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place of such importance on the 
farm. 

As the night shadows wrapped 
themselves around the farm and the 
soft night noises began to come, 
Ready Rooster gave one final crow 
before he sought his roost in the 
shed. 

It seemed as if he were saying, 

“BR, r, r, r, rrrrr! Our bodies need a 
rest, 

if we are to be ready to do our very 
best.” 

As a peaceful calm settled over 
the farmhouse, Farmer Brown re- 
marked to his wife, “This year we 
will have the finest crop of grain we 
have ever had. I will be able to pay 
every penny I owe. Now, perhaps 
we can have a bright, new, shiny 
truck.” 

Ready Rooster tucked his sleepy 
head under his wing and sat high 
up on the last rung of the roost in 
the shed. He knew the reason why 
the crops were going to be so fine 
this year. He knew why everything 
on that farm happened in apple-pie 
promptness. He knew the answer in 
just a few words: work well begun 
is work well done. 


To bring the quickest cure. 


So after that when Barnyard folks 
Had toothache I can tell, 

Grandma would put a poultice on 
And soon they would be well! 


So that was why old Sam the mule 
Walked up and down the street, 
Acting so important 

To the folks he chanced to meet. 


Grandma had tied a poultice round 
His jaw real nice and tight, 

And fastened it with bandage that 
Was wide and snowy white. 
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Art and story telling are closely correlated in this primary room. 


Tripper Gets His Wish 


DEBBIE G. NETTLES 


Away UP in the snowy North 
Country, in sight of Santa’s toy 
shop, lived a mother reindeer with 
her young son, Tripper. From the 
time he was a little fawn with spots 
on his back, Tripper had wished, 
with all his heart, to be one of 
Santa’s helpers. 

“If I learn to pull a sleigh, do you 
think Santa will give me a job?” 
he would ask his mother. 

“One never can tell,” she would 
reply. “If Santa sees that you are 
fitted for a job he will find a place 
for you. 

Just don’t give up, but work and try, 
You'll get your wishes by and by.” 

Tripper went to work and he 
really tried. He found a_ small 
sleigh that Santa had discarded. 
With his mother’s help he learned 
to get into harness and every day 
he pulled that sleigh until he was 


tired. At first he took it over low 


snow banks. Then, over high snow 
peaks and trees. Finally, he could 
take it sizzing through the air 
among the low clouds, as fast as 
Santa’s reindeer traveled. 

- On Christmas Eve, when Tripper 
was three years old, he asked, 
“Mother, how do you think [’m 
doing?” 

“Fine, my son,” she answered. 
“And I have a little secret to tell 
you. Yesterday, when Santa came 
in from his ride, Prancer was lame 
in his right fore leg. Santa was wor- 
ried about it and I heard him say, 
‘If Prancer is not able to make the 
trip tomorrow night, I believe Trip- 
per can take his place.’ So get 
yourself ready, my boy.” 

“Whoops! Do you really think | 
may get to go tonight, Mother?” 

“One never can tell,” she said. 
“You’ve worked and tried with all 

your might, 


Your chance may come this Christ- 
mas Night.” 

Tripper and his mother could 
hear the busy noises in Santa’s shop. 
Santa was calling out names and a 
list of toys that went with them. 
Mrs. Santa and the elves were 
rushing around putting toys in the 
pack. They heard Mrs. Santa call, 
above the noise, “Santa, we need 
an extra pack for the children at 
the orphanage. This big one will not 
hold another toy.” 

“Very well. Pack one. But do 
hurry!” Santa answered. 

Soon the small sack was filled 
and placed by the toy shop door. 
Then the elves loaded the large pack 
into Santa’s sleigh and he climbed 
into the seat. As he wrapped him- 
self in a large fur robe, Santa was 
worried about Prancer. “‘Will he be 
able to make the trip>”” he was won- 
dering. But when he took the reins, 
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Prancer reared up on his hind legs, 
in eagerness to go, just as he had 
always done. He showed no signs of 
lameness. Santa called to his team 
and waved good-by to Mrs. Santa 
Claus. 

Tripper forgot his disappoint- 
ment. He was so fascinated by the 
way the reindeer worked together. 
Each one did his part, and all 
moved together in perfect rhythm. 
“They make a fine team, Mother,” 
he said, 

“The finest in the world,” his 
mother answered, as they watched 
Santa and his reindeer disappear 
behind snowy clouds in the dis- 
tance. 

Just then they heard Mrs. Santa 
Claus calling, “Tripper! Tripper! 
Bring your sleigh, at once! Santa 
forgot to take his pack for the 
orphanage. I hope you can catch 
him in time for those children to get 
their Christmas toys. It would 
break Santa’s heart to disappoint 
them. Come, elves, and put this 
pack in Tripper’s sleigh!” 

In no time at all Tripper was off. 
He made good time and landed on 
the orphanage roof soon after Santa 
had missed the small pack. “Ho, 
ho,” Santa greeted him. “You have 
certainly done your Boy Scout turn 


for tonight, my lad. No other rein- 
deer I know could have made that 
long trip, alone. You are a real 
hero, and I need a brave reindeer like 
you, to help me every Christmas.” 


Santa took the precious pack 
from Tripper’s sleigh and gave him 
a warm pat on the flanks, saying, 
“Hurry back, now, so Mrs. Santa 
will see you and know you caught me 
in time for the orphan children to 
get their Christmas toys.” 

When Tripper got home his chest 
was stuck out so far with pride he 
almost burst his harness. “‘You were 
right, Mother,” he beamed, 

“IT worked and tried with all my 
might, 

And got my wish this Christmas 
Night.” 


CREATIVE ART THROUGH 
STORY TELLING 


Art and story-telling are closely 
correlated in this primary room. A 
cut-out reindeer and sleigh provided 
the children with sufficient incentive 
to stimulate their imagination and 
bring out this story. The story, in 
turn, inspired the illustrations on the 
frieze. 

This activity provided for many 
literature and art periods during 
the Christmas season’ when chil- 
dren are so full of the Christmas 
spirit they can do little academic 
work. 

The children suggested many 
names for the reindeer. Tripper was 
chosen. They told many stories 
about Tripper and his sleigh. The 
best parts of them all were com- 
bined and a reading chart made. 

1. Tripper is a little reindeer. 


2. He lives in the North Country 
near Santa’s toy shop. 

3. He wanted to help Santa Claus. 

4. He learned to pull a sleigh. 

5. Santa forgot his pack for the 
orphan children. 

6. Mrs. Santa asked Tripper tu 
take it to him. 

7. Santa’s elves loaded the pack 
on his sleigh. 

8. Tripper took it to Santa Claus. 

9. This made Santa Claus very 
happy. 

10. Tripper was happy, too. 

Each child then told the story in 
his own way, but following the gen- 
eral sequence of incidents. 

Making the frieze was fun. Every 
child had one or more contributions 
and it gave them a feeling of useful- 
ness and importance to see their 
work on display. 

Some of the obvious advantages 
of this activity are: 

1. It utilizes the natural inclina- 
tion of children to make-believe. 

2. Develops creative expression 
through experience with various 
mediums. 

3. Overcomes timidity and inar- 
ticulation. 

4. Pools the various abilities to 
achieve individual and collective 
satisfactions. 

5. Promotes a feeling of belong- 
ing, being wanted, and accepted 
by the group. 

(Children shown in the photo- 
graph contributed most to the story 
in its final form.) 


Jimmy Makes a Christmas Gift for 


Jumy was very excited be- 
cause today was the day he was 
going to make a Christmas gift for 
his mother. He was going to do his 
very best work. He saw that his 
teacher, Miss Brown, had the ma- 
terial all ready on her desk. He 
wondered what they were going to 
make. He saw different colors of 
paper cut two sizes. He saw many 
calendar pads and he saw pictures 
of all the children. He remembered 


His Mother 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


when the pictures had been taken 
in school by a man who had them 
sit on a box while he snapped their 
pictures. He wondered where Miss 
Brown had gotten the pictures, as 
she had given the pictures to the 
boys and girls when they came in 
their envelopes. His mother had 
bought all of his. Some of the chil- 
dren returned theirs. Anyway, he 
was ready, so he sat on the rug 
waiting for the rest of the children 


to come over. As soon as everyone 
was seated on the rug, Miss Brown 
started to talk to them. 

“Today I am going to show you 
what you are going to make for 
your mother for a Christmas gift,” 
said Miss Brown. 

“T’m glad. Oh! Boy!” 

“Please watch very closely so 
you won’t make any mistakes, This 
is what it looks like when it is all 
finished. What is it?” 
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“IT know,” said Jimmy. “It is a 
calendar to put on the desk or 
table. Are we going to have our own 
picture on ours?” 

“Yes, I got these pictures from 
the office. They are pictures the 
photograph company gave to the 
office. Since the office doesn’t want 
them, I thought you might like to 
use them to make a gift for your 
mother.” 

“That’s a good idea. I know my 
mother would like the gift,” said 
Betty. 

“Now I am going to show you 
how to make the gift. First you have 
to choose two colors that go well 
together. You choose a large sheet 
and a small one. Then you fold 
them like this so it looks like a little 
tent that is standing up. You fold 
them both together. After you have 
them folded bring them over to me 
and I'll staple them together for 
you. On one side you paste the cal- 
endar and on the other side the pic- 
ture of yourself. Be sure you paste 
them on straight. Notice there is 
glue on the picture and the calendar 
so all you have to do is to lick them. 
Do not wet them too much or all 
the glue will come off and they 
won't stick. After you are all 
through show the gift to me. If it is 
all right, then go over to this table 
and take a sheet of tissue paper and 
two seals. Wrap up the gift and 
fasten it with the seals. Bring the 
gift to me and I'll give you a tag 
with your name on it. Fasten it to 
the gift with a seal. Place your gift 
in the box on top of the piano if you 
are a boy and in the box on this 
table if you are a girl. Now does 
everyone understand what to do?” 

Everyone said they did, so they 
started to make their gifts. It was 
found that some of the children did 
not listen, so Miss Brown had to 
explain over to them again. A few 
of the children helped some of the 
other children. Miss Brown had 
taught the children to help one- 
another but not to do their work. 
They could show them how, but 
they were to do it themselves. This 
is what Jimmy had to say on the 
subject. 

“If we make the gift for you, it 
won't be your work. You should 
make your own gift, but we will 
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help you if you don’t know what 
to do.” 

“I think my gift looks fine. I 
hope my mother will like it,” said 
Bill. 

“T’m sure she will because you 
made it for her,” said Miss Brown. 

“It was kind of hard to do, but I 
did my best,” said Margaret. 

It took the children practically 
all morning to make and wrap the 
gift. They just had time to sing a 
few of their Christmas songs and 
hear a Christmas story and then it 
was rest time. When it was time to 
get their wraps, some of the children 
asked Miss Brown this question. 

“May we take the gift for our 
mother home today?” 

“Not today. I’ll give you the gifts 
to take home right before Christmas. 
Since we get out of school a few 
days before Christmas what do you 
think you should do with the gift 
when I give it to you?” 

(Class discuss.) 

“Let’s hide it and give it to our 
mother on Christmas day,” sug- 
gested James. 

“Let’s hide it, but not give it to 
your mother. We can put it under 
the Christmas tree and she can find 
it herself,” suggested Jane. 
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“Those are good suggestions. 
Where would you hide it?” asked 
Miss Brown. 

“Under the rug in my roem,”’ said 
Betty. 

“That would be a terrible place,” 
said Jimmy. “Someone may step on 
it.” 

“TI think so too,” said Margaret. 

“Where would you hide it, 
Jimmy,” asked Miss Brown. 

“I'd hide it in one of my dresser 
drawers.” 

“That’s a good idea.” 

The discussion ended. The 
children said goodbye and left. It 
was such a happy time of the year. 
They were glad they could make a 
gift for their mother, as they liked 
to give gifts to those they loved. 
They felt sure they would make a 
gift for their father soon, as they 
loved him just as much as they did 
their mother. 

Would you like to make some 
Christmas gifts? Perhaps you would 
like to make the same gift for your 
mother. If your teacher hasn’t a 
picture of you, you could bring a 
snapshot from home that you could 
use or you could draw a picture of 
yourself. Good luck and 

MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Owl Trio Crossword Puzzle 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


(Answer on Page 61) 


ACROSS 

2. A wise old ... 

4. What he does in the daytime 
7. What he eats 


DOWN 

1. His song 

3. What he is supposed to be 
5. Where he lives 


6. What he does at night 
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Christmas in a Tent 
MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


Santa stood at a window in 
his house looking through the dark- 
ness outside toward the sky to 
watch the stars and especially the 
one known as the Star-of-the-East. 
He was thinking deeply about all the 
children in the world. He was 
thinking, too, which road to take 
and just which way to go to find the 
place where Toby lived. 

He took Toby’s letter from his 
coat pocket and read it again, care- 
fully. 

Dear Santa: 

I hope you will find me because 
I do not live in a house nor a 
cabin but in a circus tent, and I 
cannot tell you where we may be 
on Christmas Eve because we 
move every few days from place 
to place. 

But please watch for a big, big, 
tent and you will know that I am 
inside because I am the Little 
Clown of the ircus. My name is 
Toby.” 

Just then the cuckoo clock 
sounded five. Ah, there was not a 
minute to be lost. Santa hurried 
out to the reindeer who were pranc- 
ing to go. He loved his reindeer 
and called to them: “Come Hi-Ho — 
Come Po-Po!” He jumped into the 
sleigh and they were off making the 
snow fly as they followed the wind- 
ing road- which seemed to lead 
everywhere, Then down one chim- 
ney he went and up again many, 


In days of old, when men were bold, 
They sailed the seas on trips; 
They traded here, they raided there, 


In open viking ships. 


many times. At one house he could 
not see any chimney at all, but he 
tied the gifts to the door knob so 
that when the children opened the 
door Christmas morning they would 
find the toys. Nothing was too much 
trouble for Santa, especially on 
Christmas Eve. 

At last the sleigh was empty, 
excepting one package for Toby. 
But where was Toby right now? 
At that moment from across a field 
he heard a rooster crow. Oh, dear, it 
would soon be daylight and it would 
never do for him to be so far away 
from home when the sun came up. 
So away they went through a valley 
then high up on a hill so that he 
could look all over the country for 
the tent. He even used his search- 
light, throwing the light to north 
and west and south and east. It was 
very quiet, not a sound but the 
breathing of the reindeer. Finally 
he turned the searchlight on a spot 
quite far away... Ah!... there... 
was a big patch of white ... that 
must be the tent. 

In a second they were speeding 
toward that spot, down the hill and 
through deep soft snow. As they 
came nearer he pulled on the reins 
and the reindeer came to a stop, 
not too close to the tent because 
they must not make a noise. 

Santa stroked his whispers. He 
was so glad he had found the tent, 
but where was the door or some 


The Viking Ships 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


kind of entrance? How could he 
be able to get inside? There seemed 
to be but one way — he would have 
to get down on the ground and 
crawl underneath the canvas. He 
did just that. But when he had 
gotten his head under some monkeys 
began to chatter. He had awakened 
them and in a minute all the animals 
might be awake. That would never 
do, no sir, that would never do. 
Quickly he got out from under, 
moving around the tent some dis- 
tance. All was quiet. Well, he would 
try again. So down on his “tummy” 
he went. He was almost all under 
when a parrot said, “WHO ARE 
YOU? WHO ARE YOU)” — 
Out from under he came again. 
He would have to get away from the 
animals, Maybe most all the way 
round he would come to the sleep- 
ing quarters. That was right. He 
was in the right place now. So down 
he went again on his “tummy” and 
crawled under. He knew that Toby 
was sleeping close to him. But he 
could find no table, nor, of course, a 
fireplace. Where would he place 
the gift? Just then a few feet beyond 
he saw a rope suspended from the 
top of the tent. It was hanging 
loose. That would be a good place to 
leave the gift, so he took a piece of 
red ribbon from his pocket and tied 
the gift to the end of the rope. It 
looked so pretty as it swung back 
and forth, as though it was happy 
to be there. Then he hurried out so 
as not to make one bit of noise. 
He was excited, too, and tired but 
very happy. He called to the rein- 
deer —- “HOME” — and away 


they went. 


With big square sails to weather gales, 
With bows that curved and dipped, 
With shields draped wide along each side, 


The viking steered his ship. 


From steering plan, “starboard” began, 


Well known on modern trips; 
Beauty of line, so much that’s fine, 
We owe the viking ships. 
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Poetry Corner 


Hang Your Stocking! 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


lfang your stocking up, my dear, 
Santa Claus will soon be here. 


He will come across the snow, 
Leave you something nice, I know! 


So, for goodness sake, be good, 
As all Santa’s children should. 


Santa carries books and toys 
That delight the girls and boys. 


So, dear children, everywhere 
Hang your stockings up with care! 


Santa will be here, I know, 
And stuff your stocking to the toe! 


Christmas 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


Christmas trees 
Music and song, 
The gold of the moon 
As it rolls along: 


Stars more bright 
Skies more blue, 

Flowers blooming 
Hearts more true: 


One and all as tho to say 
Christ was born on Christmas Day! 


Christmas Tree 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Christmas lights 

Are on the tree, 
Colorful 

As they can bel 
Popcorn strings 

And colored chains 
Weave among 

The candy canes. 
Packages 

In tinseled stacks; 
Candy drops 

In red net sacks, 
Oranges 

From San Jose 
All help make 

The tree more gay! 
Mistletoe 

And holly-berry — 
Make the Christmas 
Season merry! 
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December Stars 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


How glorious and wonderful, 
December stars at night! 
They throw such sparkling, brilliant 
gleams 
Of radiance, clear white. 


The summer stars glow faint and 
pale 
Above the hazy hills; 
They twinkle dimly, far away 
When the South night-wind stills. 


But brave and bright, December 
stars, 
That somehow seem more near; 
Then shines the Star on Christmas 
eve, 
To all of us so dear! 


An Elephant-size Problem 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
The elephant’s so very big, 
And has so many wrinkles, 
I’ve often wondered if it is 
His size that makes his crinkles! 


Joy and Fun 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Two baby Bunnies have “joy” and 
“fun” 
On Christmas morning at rise of sun; 
They wake from sleep, 
At their stockings peep, 
And their Merry Christmas has 
begun! 


Shoes 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Shoes make different noises 
When they move around 
Grandma’s flannel slippers 
Make a gliding sound. 


Mother’s shoes go up and down 
Like a bouncing ball 

Daddy’s oxfords coming home 
Hurry through the hall 


My shoes like to skip about 

In happy outdoor play 

But little bare feet make no sound 
When they steal away 


In the meadow where the brook 
Bubbles as it flows 

You can find the tell tale prints 
Of muddy dancing toes. 


The Flag We Love 


VIVIAN G GOULED 


Our flag of U.S.A. is red 
And also white and blue. 
I love it very dearly, and 
I’m sure that you do, too. 


Bunny's Favorite Meal 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Bunny rabbit likes to chew 

On crunchy carrots, as I do. 

He likes to eat fresh lettuce, too, 
Then hop away when he is through. 


Our Colt 


EDNA HAMILTON 


He trots around, 

~ Then forth and back, 
Around the barn 
And the straw stack. 


Runs to his mother 
Nudges her . . . then 
He is merrily 

Off again. 


His legs are lanky, 
His world . . . brand new, 
He finds many things 

He wants to do. 


He smells sweet clover, 
Shys at a bee... 
He is only one 
Week old . . . you see! 
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High Pockets, the Chipmunk 


R-R!  Shirr-r-r!” 

wi -R-R! Shirr-r-r!”’ the 
young chipmunk warned his neigh- 
bors. Then they all took up the cry, 
till every chipmunk had raced to 
hiding. 

The old farm dog sniffed this 
way and that, but with so many 
trails crossing, he didn’t know where 
to dig. 

High Pockets was a fine looking 
young chipmunk. His red-brown fur 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


almost matched the autumn leaves, 
but he had stripes of white and 
black down his sides. 

High Pockets had spent busy 
weeks gathering beechnuts. He 
would race over to the beech woods, 
fill his cheek pockets with the little 
nuts, and race back to his cave under 
the rocks. Now he had nuts to eat 
all winter. 

But if the dog had not got his 


mother when High Pockets was a 
baby, she would have taught him 
how to make a better home. 

The trouble was, if the dog should 
every try to dig him out, he would 
be cornered in his cave beneath the 
rocks. For High Pockets had no 
back door. 

What should he do? If only he 
had started a home in the beech 
woods! Now, wherever he built, he’d 
have to carry all those nuts to the 
new storage cellar. And already the 
first light snowfall had shown him 
what might lie ahead. 

But that snow had melted. He’d 
have one more chance. High Pockets 
ran across the open space to a big 
rock for a look around. If only he 
could climb trees the way the 
squirrels did! But chipmunks almost 
always dug caves. Sometimes they 
tunnel three feet underground. 

Why was everything so still? Not 
a bird cheeped! Then he saw it! A 
great hawk flew in wide circles just 
above. And its bright eyes searched 
for something it might catch for 
dinner. 

High Pockets’ furry chest shook 
so, with the pounding of his heart, 
that he pressed one paw over it. 
But still he shook with fright. 

He squeaked his warning, and 
dashed for the nearest hole. His feet 
landed on something warm and 
furry. It was Old Man Chuck. High 
Pockets had waked him from his 
nap. The chuck’s teeth chattered 
with rage. But before he could turn 
around to bite, the chipmunk was 
gone. 

This time he made flying leaps to 
his cave in the rocks. And there 
he waited till he saw a brown bunny 
come out to nibble clover. That 
meant the hawk was gone. 
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High Pockets set to work on his 
winter home. He began by digging 
a tunnel with his handlike paws. 
He carried the dirt out in his pockets. 
For fear his feet might leave a tell- 
tale scent, he left his doorway with 
a flying leap. And he leapt each time 
in a different direction. 

He would have his front door 
under a mat of thorny berry bushes. 
There were ferns, too. Each time 
he came out of his front door, he 
could stop beneath the ferns to take 
a look around for danger, before he 
showed himself. 

He would have his back door 
under another clump of bushes. 
First a long tunnel that slanted 
quite far, for a fellow his size to dig. 
Then a big cold storeroom at one 
side. And on the other side his bed- 
room and bath. 

He lined the bedroom warmly 
with dry leaves and grasses. He’d be 
warm there, in his thick fur, no 
matter how cold it got outside. And 
he could sleep safely hidden. 

At last his front hallway was 
finished. He had made it just barely 
wide enough for himself. When the 
ground froze, this hallway would 
be hard and firm. That would keep 
out the red fox. 


Awnp WHAT a bright group of 
boys and girls you are this morning 
and I know why your eyes sparkle. 
It’s because you’re to have a_ true 
story. Really boys and girls there 
are so many wonderful things in 
nature to talk about that it’s hard 
to decide which to choose to tell 
but this time we’ll learn about flying 
fish. 

There! and Johnnie 
cause he thinks fish 


giggled be- 
cannot fly. 


The tunnel finished, he stopped to 
comb the dirt from his whiskers, 
and wash his face. He’d eat some 
lunch, then start carrying those nuts 
to his new storeroom. 

But a patter of rain drops began 
to sound on the dead leaves. No use 
getting soaking wet. High Pockets 
went back to his bedroom and slept 
till morning. 

At last he poked his striped head 
out into the sunshine, and chirped 
a good morning to his neighbors. 
He’d have to work hard, from now 
on, to move all those beechnuts. 
And it was quite a distance, for a 
little fellow like himself, from his 
cave to the new tunnel. 

To his surprise, he found a red 
squirrel carrying off his nuts. High 
Pockets barked his anger, his tail 
jerking with each bark. After all the 
weeks he had worked carrying those 
nuts from the beech woods! To have 
a saucy fellow like Reddy just help- 
ing himself! Hadn’t the red squirrel 
had ‘all the time in the world to 
gather his own nuts? 

High Pockets dashed at him with 
open jaws. But Reddy didn’t want 
a fight. He simply climbed the 
nearest tree. High Pockets set to 
work. 


Flying Fish 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


Well, Johnnie fish do not fly quite 
the same as birds but certain kinds 
of fish can rise up out of the ocean 
and project themselves rods and 
rods in distance. Sometimes only one 
or two rise up out of the water and 
soar away but sometimes hundreds 
of them rise at the same time. They 
soar by means of their fins, yet the 
fins do not move as the wings of a 
bird or bat, but serve somewhat like 
a kite, to keep the fish in the air. 

The strange thing about these 
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One day when a high wind blew, 
he was half way between his old 
home and the new one when again 
the farm dog came sniffing and 
barking. This time High Pockets 
made one big leap to a fallen log. 
Racing to its high end, he made 
another leap and landed on the 
branch of an oak tree. The dog 
circled around underneath for quite 
awhile, but at last it went away. 

The sky was gray, and snow flakes 
were drifting down the wind as High 
Pockets made his last trip to the 
new home. As he neared the berry 
bushes, he saw the dog coming. 
There was no place to go but through 
his own front door. But now the 
dog would know where he lived. 

High Pockets had barely got his 
tail inside when the dog was right 
there. “‘Woo!l Woo!” it barked. 
Would it dig him out? 

Then the bark changed to a howl. 
The thorns on the berry bushes were 
scratching the dog’s nose. They were 
pricking its ears, and threatening its 
eyes. 

Suddenly the dog gave up, and 
ran for home with its tail between 
its legs. It had had enough. High 
Pockets would be safe in his new 
home. 


flying fish is that when a whole 
school of them rise and fly, they all 
go in the same direction and in a 
straight line. They do not curve 
their course. Another strange thing 
is that they move faster if going 
against the wind than were they 
going’ with the wind. Why this is 
true, is not known. 

Flying fish are found most always 
in the tropical zones yet there are 
certain kinds, about seven species 
of the gurnards flying fish, that are 
found off the coast of the British 
Isles. On this coast these fish forage 
for their food usually, very deep 
down, even several hundred fathoms 
—now one fathom is six feet; so 
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you see they certainly go down deep 
indeed. Their fins are very sensitive 
to touch and when deep down 
where the sun cannot reach, they 
find their food, that is smaller 
kinds of fish, by feel. They can use 
their fins quite like feet too and 
walk about on them on the bottom 
of the ocean. 

The baby gurnards are often seen 
floating on the surface of the ocean 
about the Isles. It is said they are 
beautifully colored and remind one 
of butterflies, as they rest’on the 
waves with their fins outspread. 

In the tropical zones the flying 
fish rise up out of the sea more 
often when the waves are turbulent 
or rough. But it is strange that 
when they rise they already have the 
instinct to follow the leader. Why, 
we do not know. 

Again they rise out of the water 
when the school is being chased by 
some bigger kinds of fish that would 
devour them. 

One kind of gurnard fish that 
lives in the tropical waters, often 
bask in the sun on rocky ledges. 
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This kind is covered with a kind of 
slime that protects its gills from 
becoming dry. Were the gills to 
become dry the fish would die. 

Now Mary wants to know what 
the gill of a fish is. That’s a good 
question Mary. Well, the gill of a 
fish is a kind of slit opening, on the 
fish’s head just back of its eye and 
is the breathing organ. To breathe, 
when the fish is in the water, the 
gill opens and takes in water. All 
water has air in it although we 
cannot see the air without a micro- 
scope because it is in such very, very 
tiny globials. Air is in the water 
nevertheless and when taken into 
the fish’s body through the gill, 
nature has a way of separating the 
air from the water so the fish can 
use it in its lungs. 

The gurnard flying fish grunts 
almost like a pig, when caught and 
taken out of the water. The only 
other fish that makes a noise when 
taken from the water, as far as | 
know is the catfish. Its noise sounds 
quite as the purring of a cat, and 
thus the fish is called, catfish. 
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Besides the gurnard flying fish 
there are many more kinds even 
numbering up in the fifties. One of 
these kind are closely related to the 
gar-pike fish although some call 
them flying herring since they re- 
semble the herring. These abound 
in the very hot zones. 

Often when ships are sailing in the 
tropics, great schools of flying fish 
rise out of the sea and many of them 
strike the ship and fall on deck even 
in broad daylight or are knocked 
back into the sea. This is because 
the flying fish cannot change their 
course of flying as does a bird, since 
their fins remain stationary. Their 
rate of flying is swift, even faster 
than that of a ship going ten miles 
an hour. 

The blood of the fish is cold and 
for that reason they can be in ice- 


cold water and not become numb 
. . « Most fish have scales covering 
all over the body and most always 
the scales are either clear in color or 
iridescent, this means the scales are 
of many colors of the rainbow. 


Animals in the Zoo 


I 
1 have one or two big humps. 
I wear cushions on my feet. 
I go days without water. 
I can stand the desert heat. 
What am I? (Camel) 
II 
I look very much like a pony. 
My dark stripes go ‘round and 
‘round. 
Though you may see me at the 
circus 
Also near jungles I’m found. 
What am I? (Zebra) 


Ill 
My home is in Australia. 
In my pouch I carry my young. 
My two hind legs are very long. 
It’s more fun to jump than to run. 
What am I? (Kangaroo) 


IV 
I like playing in the water. 


ALETA ROBERTS SLATER 


I will fill my grey trunk too. 
If you keep on teasing me 
I will squirt it over you. 


What am I> (Elephant) 


I have a long tail. 
I hang from a tree. 
I jump all around. 
Throw peanuts to me! 


What am I? (Monkey) 


VI 
I’ve a very small head. 
I’m pretty it’s said. 
I can fly like a turkey, I can. 
With plumes of varied hues, 
Many beautiful blues, 
See me spread my tail like a fan. 
(Peacock) 
VII 
I’m a tiny, furry fellow. 
I am very fond of honey. 
If you saw me rob a bee tree 


You would think it very funny. 
What am I? (Honey Bear) 


VIII 
I was hunted by the Indians 
As I roamed the prairie and plain. 
But now you must come to the zoo 
If you wish to see me again. 
What am ID (Buffalo or Bison) 


IX 
My fur is white. 
I live on the ice. 
I think the zoo’s 
Too hot to be nice. 
What am I? (Polar Bear) 
X 
My horns are known as long antlers. 
I pull Old Santa’s sleigh. 
But you may come to a large zoo, 
And see me any day. 


What am I? (Reindeer) 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Paint Picture on Old Glass 

Ask the children to bring to 
school old rags, a small square of 
glass and some cans of red, green, 
blue and yellow enamel. Have the 
children first sketch designs on a 
piece of paper the same size as the 
glass they bring in such as a Christ- 
mas design, ships or flowers. Place 
this design under the glass and 
paint on the glass with a small paint 
brush. You may have the children 
frame this picture with passe-par- 
tout or you might purchase some 
frames in the ten cent store. This 
makes an ideal gift for Mother or 
Father. It is the work of the child 
and that is what Parents like. 


Birch Log Place Card 

A small birch log, two inches in 
length is nice for a place card. The 
person’s name can be printed on the 
back and a candle can be inserted in 
it. 

Christmas Favors 

For individual favors take small 
red apples and core about an inch 
from the top. Into this hole slip a 
small candle. Under the apple place 
some ever greens. Large apples 
make good candle holders for the 
center of the table, too. 

For your Christmas tree instead 
of using candles which some times 
sets the tree on fire, it is safer to use 
striped candy canes slipped into 
holders. They look pretty and will 
answer the purpose. 


Christmas Gift for Mother 

Have the children bring to school 
either a small paper pie plate or a 
small tin pie plate and a candle, 
either red, green or white. In the 
center of each plate drop some 
plaster of paris about the size of a 
dropped cookie. Immediately before 
the plaster of paris has a chance to 
harden insert a candle. The children 
can draw holly leaves and berries 
in crayon on the paper plate and if 
tin is used it would be necessary to 
paint the surface black or red first 
and then paint the design on with 
enamels, This makes a pretty center 
piece for Mother. 


HELEN C. LARGE 


Finding Pleasure in Books 


Have a discussion on favorite 
books. Have the children tell of a 
book they enjoyed. Ask them to tell 
of some character in a book or of an 
exciting incident. Have the children 
write a list of books they have read 
and their authors. Have them write 
a review of the books the children 
liked and have them put them in 
booklet form over a period of time. 
During their drawing period, have 
the children make an attractive 
booklet with a cover labeled “Book 
Reviews.” 

Have the children play scenes 
from Books. Decide on the book 
and decide on what characters you 
will need and what each character 
will say or do. Also decide on the 
stage setting. 

Some times you will need more 
information than you can find in 
the books in your school room so 
discuss about using the library. 
During your language period you 
might make a list of things to do 
such as: 

Do not ask the librarian for help 
unless you need it. 

Always be quiet in the library. 

Speak softly, do not disturb 
others. 

Tip toe around. 

You may take out books but first 
you must fill out a blank and have 
it signed by your Parent. 

Be careful of every book you 
handle. 

Have a discussion on keeping 
books attractive. Have the children 
make a list of things to do as: 

Always keep hands clean. 

Do not throw books around. 

Do not make marks in books. 

Do not use ruler or pencil to keep 
your place. 

Do I hold my book correctly? 

Do I take care of the covers of 
my books? 

Do I protect my books in bad 
weather? 

On Book Day, you might invite 
your Principal, parents and friends 
to see the booklets that you have 


made including Book Reviews, 
Scenes from Books, Rules for Care 
of Books and Library Rules. 


A Christmas Gift 


Take a roll of crepe paper, a little 
flour and water and mix these ingre- 
dients into a soft and pliant clay. 
Practical flower pots, trays and 
placques may be made. 

Cut the crepe paper into inch 
wide strips then snip that off into 
small bits, soak in water ten min- 
utes then squeeze dry as possible 
and mix a little flour into the mushy 
dough-like clay. The next thing to 
do is to choose a foundation for 
instance if you wish to make a bowl, 
take a bowl and cover it with waxed 
paper fastening the edges with 
adhesive tape. Next step smooth on 
the clay to % inch thickness. To do 
this use a spatula or any knife. 
When about half dry slip the mold 
from the foundation but handle 
with care. When thoroughly dry, 
the bowl should be sand papered 
and given a coat of shellac. This 
gives it a nice finish and adds to its 
durability. 

If you wish designs on the bowl, 
cut out of card board various 
designs such as diamonds, squares, 
oblongs and triangles and press 
these into the soft clay while it is on 
the foundation. You might make a 
tile by using the bottom of a cake 
pan. If you have made too much 
clay it will keep several days by 
keeping it in waxed paper. 

Delightful gifts are made with 
this clay and children enjoy doing it. 
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Problem Solving Activities 


(From Page 25) 


7. Perhaps some boy in your school who is a member of the Boy Scout troop, may be 
able to show you how flag signaling is done. 
8. A Yes and No Test — Answer “Yes” or *“‘No”’ to each statement. 
a. Bells were not used on churches until 1800. 
b. The Liberty Bell still hangs in New York City. 
c. The Romans were summoned to their baths by a bell. 
d. We still have town criers today. 
e. Smoke signals were used by the early Greeks. 
f. Watch towers were built by the Persians. 
g- Tom-toms are used by tribes in Africa. 
h. The tom-tom could be heard a great distance. 
i. The ancient Greeks and Romans had trained runners to carry messages. 
j- One Greek runner ran one hundred miles. 
k. Pigeons were used to carry war-time messages. 
1. The speed of the pigeon is twenty miles an hour. 
9. Make a chart called “‘How to Talk Over the Telephone.” List the various points one 
must consider if he is to be a thoughtful, polite citizen. 


10. 


Did you know that the first telephone call was made from New York to Bagdad, 


Arabia, on December 15, 1937? Can you find Bagdad on a map? 
What story does the word “‘Arabia”’ bring to your mind? 


F. MORE BOOKS FOR YOU TO READ 
*““How Telegraph and Telephones Work,’ Charles R. Gibson, Lippincott. 
**Historic Inventions,’’ Rupert Holland, Macrae Smith. 
*“Young Folks’ Book of Inventions,’? Thomas C. Bridges, Little Brown. 
“Thinkers and Doers,’”? Floyd Darrow, Little Brown. 
**Great Inventors and Things They Invented,’? Charles R. Gibson, Lippincott. 
**World’s Messengers,’”? Hanson Webster, Houghton Mifflin. 
**Makers of Progress,”’ Stella Nida and William Nida, D. C. Heath. 
**American Boys’ Books of Signs, Signals and Symbols,”? Daniel Beard, Lippincott. 
**Electrical Amusements and Experiments,”? Charles R. Gibson, Lippincott. 
‘The Story of the Telephone and the Genie Called Electricity,’? Susan Meriwether, 


Harper and Bros. 


“The Dot Signal Book,” Clifford L. Sherman, Houghton Mifflin. 


The Land of Politeness 
(From Page 31) 
on which is 
PLEASE”, 
Gaile: I’m glad you got yours, 
Diane. I hope I get mine, too. 
Ticket-seller: You do. Here it is. 
(hands Gaile a ticket which says 
“I SAY EXCUSE ME orl’M 
SORRY.” 


Joe: You ask next, June. Ladies 
before gentlemen. 


printed “I SAY 


(June steps up to window and 
gets ticket saying “I DON’T IN- 
TERRUPT.”) 


June: Your turn now, Rose. 


(Rose gets tickets saying, “I 
DON’T TAKE THE LARGEST 
THING.”) 


You’re next, Joe. 


Joe gets ticket saying, “I DON’T 


FINGER THINGS.” 


Joe: Go ahead, Carl. 

Carl gets ticket saying, “I TAKE 
MY HAT OFF IN THE HOUSE.” 

Carl: Get yours now, Steve. We'll 
wait for you. 

Steve gets ticket saying “I 
STAND UP WHEN A LADY 
COMES INTO THE ROOM.” 

Ida, Louise, Gene, Dale, 
Wayne come in. 

Steve: O.K. Let’s go. 

Gaile: No. Let’s wait for Ida and 
Louise. I see them coming up the 
path. 

Joe: There is Gene, too. 

Carl: And Dale and Wayne. 

Children with tickets wave them 
in the air. 

Ida: Look, Louise. Look, every- 


and 


body. They’ve learned how to get 
tickets to the Land of Politeness. 
Curtain. 


My Little Red Drum 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


With my little red drum 
Here I come; here I come! 
And I play Titty-um! 
Titty-um! Titty-um! 


I shall beat on my drum 

With sticks in each hand, 

I shall practise and some time 
I'll play in a band! 


I keep giving a pat 
To my tall paper hat, 
And I beat Rat-a-tat! 
Rat-a-tat! Rat-a-tat! 
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Christmas Card 
(Page 39) 

One of the attractive features of 
this lesson is the deckle-edge on 
the mounting paper. The deckle 
may be produced with a_ small 
kitchen knife. Here it has been 
done with a kitchen gadget called 
a parer and corer. 

Lay the edge of the cut paper 
along the .edge of a board. The 
board should be a little larger than 
the paper, in this case about 9 x 9 
inches. Cover the surface of your 
desk or working table with news- 
papers. Lay the board close along 
the edge of the table and the mount- 
ing paper on this. Draw the ser- 
rated edge of the corer over the edge 
of the paper until the paper is torn 
to the desired degree. 

Illustrations done cut-paper 
painted, stencilled, or perhaps 
printed with linoleum blocks or cut 
potatoes make charming Christmas 
cards. Papers for the design, the 
deckle-edge mounting, and for the 
folder (if desired) should be cut by 
the teacher and issued to the pupils. 
This also applies to the paper for the 
envelope and the cardboard pattern. 

Cards may be made to fit com- 
mercial envelopes. Small manilla 
envelopes are suitable. 


Little Geography Posters 
(Pages 34-35) 

Our collection of little geography 
posters grows. This month we offer 
two, picturing an isthmus and a 
strait. Tint the pictures in clear 
water colors and flat tones. 

Paint the water blue, leaving a 
very narrow line of white along 
each ripple. This will add sparkle to 
your painting. The reflection of the 
boat is in the same colors as the 
boat. Sails are white. Paint the 
grass on the land area and the trees 
in different tones of green, as yellow 
green, green, blue green and tints 
and shades of these. Tints are 
made by adding water to the orig- 
inal color. Add a little purple to the 
green for shades. More or less yellow 
and blue, added to green will pro- 
duce intensities of these colors. 

The clouds may be white with 
pale blue sky. Yellow is repre- 
sented by yellow, shade is repre- 
sented by violet color. Whatever 


tint you select for dwellings, add a 
little »yellow for the sunny sides, 
and a little violet for the shaded 
sides, as cream-white and violet- 
white, yellow-tan and violet-tan. 


Christmas Song (Page 36) 

This little Christmas song may 
offer much subject matter for class- 
room discussion concerning rein- 
deer, snow scenes, Santa with his 
pack and toys. A variety of draw- 
ing lessons may be correlated with 
the subject — paper reindeer that 
stand on four legs, cut-paper borders 
of snow scenes (finish with spat- 
tering of while paint to effect snow 
falling) or painted pictures of angels 
and toys. Cut paper snow-stars and 
paste these to the window panes. 
Make Christmas tree ornaments. 

To give added sparkle to the 
song, let the pupils jingle little 
bells, keeping rhythm to the music 
of the chorus. 


Christmas Gift (Page 37) 

‘The designs for these delightful 
sewing cards are very simple. Other 
subjects may be added to this col- 
lection, as a fish, another type of 
flower, a little bear, a cat or dog, 
etc. 

Cut cards of a generous size of 
cardboard or white bristol board. 
The latter are the more attractive 
and show off all coloring to best 
advantage. We suggest size 7x10 
inches. 

If you desire to enlarge the de- 
signs shown, mark the page into 
small squares, size indicated along 
the borders of the page. Upon 
scratch paper, rule an area5%4 x 8% 
into half-inch squares. Into each 
large square draw the lines of the 
design shown in the corresponding 
small square. Next, trace the en- 
larged design onto one of the large 
cards, using carbon paper. Paint the 
designs in flat gay water colors, 
preferable poster paints. Outline all 
parts in a deeper tone of each color. 

Next, pierce the holes for sewing. 
The holes should be about 3/8 
inches apart. This may vary in 
places. A hole should always occur 
at the junction of two lines. This 
will insure sharp corners when 
sewing. Make the holes large enough 
so a blunt tapestry needle will pass 
through easily. The sewing should 


Every parent should have 
this new book. If you want 
to be prouder of your 
children both now and 
ater in life, write today. 
The book is free: no obli- 
gation. Simply address 


PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 1212 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


occur only on the main lines of the 
design. Leave out the following de- 


tails: 1 -- eye, 2 — eye, nose, 
whiskers, flower with stem and 
leaves, 3 —— eye, feet, flowers and 
leaves, 4 -- eyes, nose, mouth, 
buttons, flower and leaves, 5 — 
eye, 6 -—- eye, eye-brow, mouth, 
cheek and vari-colored dots, 7 —- 
eye, cheek and tusk, 8 — lock of 


hair, eyes, eye-brows, mouth, 9 — 
center of flower, 10 — eyes, mouth, 
cheeks and nose. 

Place the cards in a box together 
with two blunt tapestry needles, 
lengths of colored. wool yarn and a 
pair of small scissors. 


Christmas Tree Ornaments 
(Page 38) 

Although we have offered many 
types of paper Christmas tree orna- 
ments in former issues of our maga- 
zine and in text books, here is a sug- 
gestion quite different than the 
others. It is a very simple one. 
Paper parts may be prepared by the 
teacher, leaving detail decorations 
to the creative ability of each pupil. 
Flowers, dots and stars may be cut 
from gilt papers taken from old 
Christmas cards. We also suggest 
stripes of colored papers around the 
tube. 

1 and 2 show folds of the paper. 
3 — illustrates the cutting of the 
fringe. 4 — overlap the paper one- 
half inch when pasting together. 
5 -- Prepare end-pieces. Paste 
circle, Y, over two narrow strips of 
paper. Decorate the circles before 
pasting the units to either end of 
fringed tube. Hang ornament to 
tree with heavy thread. 

Instead of fringed ends, the latter 
may be scalloped or cut in other in- 
teresting edges. This is done at 
step-3. 
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When You Go To Fairyland 
(To Mabel) 


KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 


The fairies like the quiet things, 

Because of their delicate ears, 

So speak very low and walk on tip- 
toe. 

If you're to see fairies, my dears! 


The fairies like the pretty things, 
Because of their silvery eyes, 

Take Irish crochet, a buttercup lei, 
If you’re to see fairies, be wise! 


The fairies like the fragrant things, 

Their noses are fragile and small, 

So take a soft breeze from pine 
forest trees, 

If you're to see fairies at alll 


The fairies like the smoothest things, 
Because of their tiny wee hands, 
So carry some dew, a cobweb or two, 
If you’re to see fairies in bands! 


The fairies like the sweetest things, 

Their tongues are as soft as the snow, 

Take honey, a bun, figs kissed by 
the sun, 

If you're to see fairies you'll know! 


Let's Think of Package 
Decorations 
(Page 40) 

With brothers and fathers at the 
war front or in other distant places, 
we must get our gifts to them for 
Christmas off at an early start. So 
we offer some simple, inexpensive 
decoration ideas that can be fitted to 


any size package 5% x 7% or 
larger. 

The designs shown may suggest 
other, original motifs. Or, trace 


the figures illustrated and assemble 
them as indicated. Use white shelf 
paper for wrapping. Bits of colored 
paper can be gleaned from advertise- 
ments in magazines. The scalloped 
panel should be blue construction 


paper. 


Destination — Distant Shores 
(Page 41) 

Here we have four different greet- 
ing cards. The covers should be 
construction paper, possibly blue. 
After folding the covers, the center 
panel on each may be cut out. 
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Assemble and paste together all 
parts that make up the chosen 
design. Then mount the latter over 
the hole pasting only where the 
design overlaps the edges. 

From a folder of white typing 
paper insert inside pages into cover, 
and bind with colored embroidery 
cotton tied in a bow. Inside folder 
for 1 — is 4% x 5%; for 2 -- 4% x5: 
for 3 and 4 — 3% x 5% inches. 

Instead of cutting a hole in the 
cover, it would look quite as well 
with a panel of gold or silver paper 
in the shape of an oval, rectangle 
or circle. Gold or silver papers can 
be salvaged from old Christmas 
cards. Use colored construction pa- 
per, or other type of lighter weight 
school colored papers for making 
up the cut-paper figures. 

1 — red-orange berries, 
brown, leaves green. 

2 — Cap red-orange, trim and 
ball on cap and beard white, lips 
red, face flesh color (red-orange 
mixed with white paint). Make 
cheeks deeper flesh color and nose 
still brighter. Paste dab of white 
cotton on area for ball and along 
cap trim. Eyes and eye-brows are 
indicated in pencil. 

3 — Face, hands and feet flesh 
color with deeper cheeks, deep 
yellow hair, light blue dress, wings 
pink, stars vari-colored. 

4 — White snowman, features in 
pencil, green tree and holly leaf, 
red hat, yellow hat band, buttons 
pink. 

Write greeting or message on 


stem 


inside pages. 


Blackboard Borders 
(Page 42) 

These designs are planned to be 
adapted to various uses as well as 
borders. They may head papers, 
programs or Christmas cards, 

Keep the colors bright. 


“Lucky,” The Good Health 
Kit Poster 
(Page 43) 

COLOR THE POSTER: 

Color “Lucky” yellow and white. 
His ribbon red with an orange stripe 
or border on his towel. The tub is 
gray with a light blue water. Make 
the background a bright dark blue. 
Make a narrow red border around 
the outside edge of the -poster. 


Angel Christmas Border Design 
(Page 44) 

Color the little angel’s hair, can- 
die flame and stars yellow. Make 
her skin a pale pink; also the little 
cloud on which she stands. Leave 
the candle and her wings white. 
Make the sky a medium blue and 
her robe a very pale blue. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


146 Kendal! Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario. Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have represented 

Milton Bradley Company. A complete 

stock of their merchandise is carried in 

Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1020-22 Oak Street Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 
ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 


Ore , Wash., which pay 
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the highest salaries. 
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Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 


are readily § TNE 


and smoothly 


TRADE MARK 
CLAY MACE IN U.S.A. 


made with 


PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 
modeling material... 

Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars . . . It has 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues... 

Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
material available for schoolroom modeling. 


is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 


—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 

—it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
dients 

—it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
washes off readily from any surface 
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CLEAN » NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC 

ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC « FOR 

USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 

GARTEN to ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
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—it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 
late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
form without drooping, in large models or deli- 
cate detail 

—it is not appreciably affected by temperature 
changes 

—it is economical because it retains its plasticity 
indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 
against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
usable for years 

—it requires no preparation; when taken from 
the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


PASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in a square tuck box. 
Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Color, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A—Terra Cotta (red) 
456Z— Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 


Dark Brown. 


Write for circular showing ‘‘Things to Make” with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Cra ryrite C'rayons 


are so ¥ ersatile 


Packed 8, 16 and 24 colors in your 
choice of tuck or lift-lid box — in 
conventional round or the popular 
**No-Roll” shape. Write today for 
the new catalog of Milton Bradley 
Educational Materials. 


Because the new Milton Bradley Crayrite 
Crayons offer improved working qualities they are 
a delight to handle — whether used in the familiar 
line and fill-in technique, or flac on their side for 
infinitely varied effects. Crayrite Crayons take to 
paper, of course, and work wonders on cloth, wood 


and other materials. 


* * * 


HELP FOR THE ASKING 


Helping teachers and their pupils make che most of our products 
is as much a part of Milton Bradley Service as che making of 
fine qualicy art materials. Mail coupon today for your free copy 
of the informative folder, ‘“Getcing che Most out of Crayons "’ 


Milton Bradley Company, Dept. C12 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me your new folder, “Getting 
the Most out of Crayons.” 


Name 


MILTON Add 
BRADLEY 


I teach grade School 
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